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PREFATORY NOTE 

t 

Thb gem of tMs little work lay in a eeries of aiti^es contributed 
to the Dattff Grofhie in the sammer-autumn of 1^8, e^itled 
‘ Empirea of the Futture.* The predictions ventured upo^ in 
these sketches o{ the trend of history-in>the>niaking, have^been 
somewhat closely fulfilled— as any tfurious person may see for 
himself by reading the articles in the Daily Graphic for th^ 
period mentioned. This .coincidence is only cited as some 
excuse for my producing at this ' juncture a more el%]borate 
work, dealing partly with actuality, but ^alinQSt mere^pith 
futurity. The reader will find neitW the texf hor 'tlie' nu^s 
presenting the political delimitations of the world as tti«(jf^iftd 
appear in an accurate work on geography issued in. the winter 
of 1912-8. The author’s Jlorecast of the probable frontier 
in the Balkan Peninsula wi^ perhaps, not accord wi& the 
immediate settlment under discussion at the Conference now 
sitting. Be^arabia may remain for some time yet under the 
Bussian flag, Buthenia under that of Austria ; Poland is still 
a provincehf Bussia, and the Philippines are a dependency of the 
United States ; Gemany and France have not yet come to 
terms in regard to the Lorraine frontier and Luxemburg, nor is 
Gdtmany the acknowledged mistress of a Congo Empire or the 
most potent ^tate in a great confederation of Central European 
kingdoms. But such things as this book forecasts may well 
come to pass, and it is not unprofitable that we should consider 
how our own action may assist or retard thec^ and in what 
way the British Empire would be affected by this and that 
nSlistributiSn of territory. 

jjlhe main object of my book is a plea for the promotibn of 
peace and good'Will; among white nations, to start with ; and 
when the ambitions and (be allotment of spheres of influence 
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amongst the Canoasian peoples have been nicely adjusted, then 
to see that the educational task of the Caucasian is carried out 
in a rig^t, a Christian, a practical, and sympathetic fashion 
towards the othef rac^ and snb-^pecies df humanity. I view 
without dismriiy or" sdhtidbntality «thQ overrunning of the 
habitable glbb^ byirlhe. ^Ite man, because I believe it has 
occurred sever^ 1^n)es,before in the ancient history of the human 
species : dnrii^ (he Palsdlithic Age, in the Neolithic period of 
perfected jStone im^lem^ts and stone-worship, in the Bronze 
Age, and, in a more lindted degree, after the discovery of the 
utility of iron. Europe and Western Asia have been a great hive, 
swarming with frequent improvements of the human species *, 
and these better and better ideas on the part of Nature have 
repea^^ly leavened the inass of unregenerate mankind in the 
jungles and mountains, the swamps, steppes, and deserts of 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, and the Americas. Yet though this 
constant emigration of the whites leads to great improvements 
in.ponrseof time amongst the coloured, non-Caucasian peoples 
[so that they puzzle us with our own myths, fight us with our 
own weapons, defend themselves with the white man’s early 
fortifications, and preserve his early arts in remote South 
Africa, Australia, and South Aii^eri 9 a] ; nevertheless, these 
others retain a vitality and pos^pss a genius of their own, native 
to the soil. They need not fear ultimate extinction or perpetual 
tutelage. By leaps and bounds they are advancing now to 
positions of equality with the Caucasian nations in the Confeder- 
ation of the World. Japan has already arrived; China, largely 
regenerated through the unthanked missionaries-, is arriviitg 
at complete independence ; there may be a hundred years 
hence a self-governing India, Egypt, Arabia, Armenia, NigeH&, ^ 
and Madagascar. 

Meantime, where the talent has been hidden in a napkin, 
it is the duty and privilege of the white man to search for that 
talent. Ha-vmg found it, he administers it to such advantage 
that in a short time it is multiplied a hundred-fold*; but wiser 
than before, in the better Christianity dl the twentieth cent&ry 
he— the white man— now takes his coloured brothe»«into 
partnership and enables him to participate'to an ever-increasing 
degree in the riches of his own land. !^e old Spanish and 
Portuguese and latter-day Leopoldian principles of colonisation 
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ftre pow discarded, becattse we find it does not pay to do wrong. 
Were I not convinced that this were so, and that the opening 
up of the world by the white men were hot the long ran a 
blessing to undeveloped countries* amd^- beginning of a new 
and happier history among thb coloured peoples, would not 
in my map-making and my theoris&^ h&Ve maiiio so hree with 
the waste places of the earth. , , v • ' 

At the same time, I hold and egress very strong views as 
to our duties and responsibilities. 901,’ 1 mean^piimarily, 
all those who profess and call themselves Christians, and 
secondarily, my own fellow countrymen. Empire that is 
world-wide cannot be associated with selfishness, with Chinese 
walls of tariffs, with race-hatreds, race-exclusiveness, sn^jibish- 
ness, and injustice ,* nor with the perpetration of such stupidity 
as the destruction of fauna and flora. If we do not learn this 
lesson and act on it, the sceptre will pass from us to a daughter 
or a kindred people which rules its action by these principles. 
And, similarly, aU other nations desiring to play an Imperial 
part, must be guided by the same code of justice, pity, 
reasonable unsel&hness, and widely stretched sympathies. 

At any moment the white man may meet with a serious or 
a partial check to his renewad colonisation of the world. There 
are still about a thousand millions of non-Caucasian, non- 
Christian, mainly recalcitrant peoplesr-chiefly in Asia and 
Africa— the majority of whom hate or distrust the white man, 
with or without good reason. A considerable proportion of 
these may unite to oppose the purpose and destiny of the 
Caucasian. They will have as their ally, the bad side of 
Nt^ure, the real Evil principle, the Devil, who is ever trying 
to prevent Man’s conquest of the Earth, and who works through 
germ-disease, fungoid, and bacillus ; mosquito, fly, tick, bug, 
and flea ; through hurricane, tidal wave, earthquake, flood, 
and drought ; through the animal instincts and lusts ; through 
false relijpons and false views of religft)n. But what we white 
peoples ou^t to strive for, with speech and pen, is unity of 
pmipose; an alliance throughout all the world in this final 
strt^le for mastery over Nature. We dught to adjust our 
ambitions and elimmete causes of conflict. Of course it would 
fatuous to count bn the Millennium setting in after the next 
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Bound Table Gonlerenoe at the Hague. Great Britain oai^ot 
afford to lose her proper pliCbe aS a nairal power, nor to allow 
her manhood th grow op nhtrained in military exetoises. 
Bat when, after a time,we<find-eand the rest of the civilised 
world finds— tttat a .wa$ bet'Ween white nations does not profit, 
we shall leam'to reserve "diu drmaments for constraining the 
recalcitrant peoples to heep the peace, and finally devote 
all our fierceness, all oar Ooorage, vigour, and ingeniousness to 
attacking and subduing to our will the forces of Nature. 

' Till the war^lnim throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furled 
Is the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold afiretful realm in awe. 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.’ 

This utterance of Teimyson’s — sixty years ago, a glorious 
prophecy ; then falling into desuetude through over-quotation 
and the seeming impossibility of uniting Christians against 
Moslems, Moslems and Christians against heathenry, scientific 
seekers after truth against the reactionaries in religion, politics, 
and political economy — ^is now once more permissible as a 
forecast : for once again, from the crest of the wave we sight 
the Promised Land, once more J)he mists rise, the clouds 
part, and we behold against thp blue of heaven the peaks of 
Beulah to which we shall some day ascend. 

H. H.*JOHNSTON. 

PouNO : 

New Year's Day, 1913. 
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COMMON SEf^SE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


I 

IThb Fobbion Fouoy of thb Bbitish EmfibA 

Seobt titles of books and chapters are generally better than 
long; otherwise I shotdd have preferred to call this little 
book ' A Manual dealing with the Problems to be iaced and 
solved in shaping the Foreign Policy of the British Empire.’ 
Twenty-seven years ago— still more so in the ’fifties and ’sixties 
of the last century — the publication of such a work would have 
savoured of indiscretion or impertinence. The foreign policy 
of the Empire — or, more correctly, of the United Kingdom — 
was, in the first place, largely initiated by Queen Victoria, who 
sometimes proved to be an abler judge of foreign affairs than 
her ministers, especially wjjen she followed the advice of her 
husband. He, like herself, w^ intimately acquainted with the 
courts and dynasties of Europe and with the leading foreign 
languages. Elsewhere, in those days, a country’s relations with 
its neighbours or with distant lands were dealt with almost 
exclusively by the head of the State— Emperor, King, or Pre- 
sident — acting with the more-or-less dependent Minister-of- 
State, who was no representative of the masses, but the employ^ 
'Of Idle Monarch. ^Hfents were prepared and sprung on a sub- 
missive, a confidwft,.;^ a stupid people. The public Press 
criticised, more often ipplauded, but had at most to deal with 
a faU accompli and make the best of it. Occasionally, in qur 
own land, a statesman, out of office and discontented, went 
round the gi^|ll|||ovinoial towns agitating against the trend of 
British for^^ jiolicy— perhaps wisely, perhaps unfairly, we 
do |i«t yet know — and scored a slight success. But once in 
office his Cabinet fell in by degrees with the views of the 
Sovereign and the permanent officials [after the fifties of the 
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iMt centtuy, these pnhlio sejrvants were a factor of ever-growii^ 
importance]; and, as before, the foreign policy of the Empire 
was shaped by & small camarilla, consisting of the Sovereign, 
two Cabinet Ministers, the permanent Unda-Seoretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and perhaps one repaesentative of ' la pins 
hante finance.' The only Press organ at all enlightened as to 
the course to which the country was being committed was the 
Times ; and it is probable that throughout muah of the last 
two-thirds of Queen Victoria’s reign no very serious develop- 
ment or change in foreign or colonial policy was embarked on 
without the Times being in some way consulted, or at any , 
rate informed a little in advance of the public or the foreign 
ehmceUenes. Then the announcement was made, and was 
immediately saluted by & Times leader, which usually accorded 
its approval, except during the brief attempt of Mr. Gladstone 
to carry out a foreign policy of his own. 

There is no need to deduce blame from this statement of the 
way in which our foreign policy was shaped under the minis- 
tries of Peel, Bussell, Derby, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and Salisbury. A glance given to the progress in 
power, population, wealth, and happiness of the British Empire 
shows that no grave mistakes wei^ made ; and it is too soon 
to say whether the trend impart'jd to British policy in this and 
that direction was miscalculated. The soundness of Queen 
Victoria’s and of the Prince Consort’s judgment in one or two 
crises (notably that of the ‘ Trent ’ casus heUi with the Northern 
States in the American Civil War) has been acclaimed by several 
noteworthy historians, not given to flattery or inclined to make 
the Sovereign, who reigns, also a member of the Government.. 
We should be rash indeed if we derided the policy which leJ to* 
the Crimean War, to the opening-up of China, or to the saving 
of European Turkey from Bussian control in 1878 . It requires 
another quarter of a century and much close study of the 
intricate factors governing the cases before we can decide 
with well-founded convictions whether or not itVould have 
been more in the interests of the British Empire to htve 
wrenched Slesvig-Holstein from Germany and have res^red 
it to Denmark ; to have kept the Ionian Islands ; to have 
refrained from giving up Intimate British dauns to the 
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klaiidB and coasts of eastern Central America (in the vain hope 
of (Mnstraining the United States to a similar policy of sdf- 
denial) ; to have let Turkey go uider in 1868*and then to have 
gained by this compliance Crete and Alaska, and Egypt, while 
the latter was malleable. Impartial historians cannot yet 
prove the wisdom or unwisdom of the British withdrawal from 
Afghanistan in 1881, or convince themsdves or hs that we 
ought to hawe intervened in 1871 on behalf of Prance, thereby 
saving some portion of Prench Lorraine for the stricken Bepublie 
and taking measures to secure the complete detachment of 
Luxemburg from the German Empire as a guarantee for the 
inviolability of Belgium. And much of this indecision in pro* 
nouncing a verdict on episodes in^the past foreign policy of 
the British Empire arises from our still imperfect knowledge 
of foreign countries, their ‘ material and moral ’ qualifications, 
their resources, religions, languages, and literatures. How 
many Englishmen, for example, are there who know anything, 
from persouid acquaintance, of Schleswig (or Slesvig) or of 
Holstein ? Yet these lands of our forefathers, of the Angles 
and the Saxons, are distant only a two days’ journey from 
London, and, until the recent spy-mania arose on both sides 
of the North Sea, were mos^ delightful and instructive countries 
to visit between May and Nq,vemher. 

It is because— in comparison with our gigantic stake in the 
wise conduct of our foreign affairs — we are in the mass so lacking 
in a just appreciation of the lands and peoples outside the 
scope of the British Islands that I have desired to write this 
little book ; merely from the point of view of one who from his 
youth up has travelled considerably and has had the advantage 
Hif mscussing many questions of foreign policy with the person- 
ages who frame that policy or with those who are clear-sighted 
as to their own country’s needs, ambitions, and chances of 
success. To such as have not had the like opportunities of 
forming a personal opinion on the wisest course which might be 
pursued iif the foreif^ policy of the British Empire, this 
b8ok may be of service. 

after the enlargement of the franchise in 1886-6 and 
the great expansion of the English, Scottish, and Irish Press, 
which followed and became most marked at the commencement 
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of the twentieth oentoiy, it is fatile to' suppose that fordgn 
afCurs any longer remain the exdusiye sphere of the small 
eoterie already &ted. They have become— by degrees— the 
subject of all others, in which, first Great Britain and Ireland, 
and next, the other great self-goveming divisions of the Empire, 
are vitally interested. Because a strong foreign policy requires, 
eventhally,Hhe support of men willing to fight for it in the army 
and navy, the funds of all those who deposit their^oneyinthe 
great banking ins^tutions, and of the tax-payers who will have 
to pay the bill for armaments. On the other hand, a weak, a 
rash, a short-sighted foreign policy may affect prejudicially 
many commercial interests and the employment of millions of 
skilled or unskilled workers who depend thereon for their liveli- 
hood. Manchester commerce, for example, stands to lose an 
important outlet by the Italian annexation of Tripoli, if through 
that action 400,000 square miles of North Africa become 
more or less closed (through prohibitive duties) to the circu- 
lation of Manchester cotton goods. A thousand British firms 
must inevitably suffer from an unwise policy in China. 

The new Press, has concerned itself more and more with 
questions of foreign policy. Leading articles and communiqiUs, 
inspired by the highest authorities^in England and potentates 
abroad, have begun, with the n^w century, to appear in other 
journals as well as in the Times : in the DaUy Telegrajih, Daily 
Chronicle, Morning Post, Daily Mail, Daily Graphic, Standard, 
Westminster Gazette, Pall Mail, and Star; in the Manchester 
Guardian, Yorkshire Post, Scotsman, NorOiem Whig of Belfast, 
Birmingham Post, Western Morning News, and lAoerpool Courier. 

All this with the intention of ' getting at ’ the increased mass 
of voters, who would in turn react on representatives in Paflid*" 
ment ; decide the fate of ministries or the tenure of power of 
great parties. The movement has more recently spread to 
the Press of South Africa, Canada, Australia, and India. 

The great English newspapers in India, twenty years ago, may 
have discussed India’s ‘ foreign ’ relations— that to say, the 
attitude of the Calcutta or Simla government tdwar^ Bt&a- 
cbistan, Afghanistan, the Persian Gulf, or Tibet ; but |hey 
seldom produced an article — or an article of any value-r-on 
the problems of Imperial foreign policy in Europe, Africa, or 
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JkOieriM, which arise from time to time, and demaod a dedrioa 
arid action from the Secretary of State for Foreifp AEaits. 
Yet 'these problems ultimately affect the 816,000,000 of the 
Indian Empire, do'sely or indirectly. The Press of Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, Capetown, and Durban is now served by 
men of wide outlook who have probably come from 
Europe with a knowledge of European questions, and whose 
say on British foreign policy, even though it ms^y be 
biased by local interests or ideals, is imjptortant and worth 
studying. So, also, are the Press views on foreign topics in 
New Zealand, Australia, British Columbia, Manitoba, and 
eastern Canada. 

The self-governing peoples of t|jese daughter-nations insist 
on knowing now the ins and outs of the problems which Downing 
Street and Whitehall daily have under consideration ; because 
they are not going to spend their money or volunteer their 
lives in the dark. If they are to share in and support the foreign 
policy of Great Britain and Ireland they must approve of it. 
No doubt they will be disposed to take at &st a too particularist 
and selfish view. Australia may think that it matters not a 
straw what the United States does about the Panama Canal, 
what happens to British or who rules at Tangier or 

Constantinople : provided the New Hebrides Archipelago is 
acquired from France. Canada, protected on her southern 
border by the mightiest of single nations, the United States, 
beljeved at one time that she could remain indifferent to the 
balance of power in Europe, the fate of France, the safety of 
India, or the irrigation of Egypt. The more educated of these 
^epples now know-thanks to their new Press— that every- 
thing which is likely to affect the well-being and stability 
of the whole British Empire concerns them similarly in the 
value of their railway stocks, the cheapness or dearness of 
monejr-, the rates of insurance, and the duration of treaties. 
And they npw ask to be consulted by the mother-country on 
all the g^ea\lines of |) 0 {]icy. They wish to see our shadow never 
less on, the earth’s ^perficies ; but also they do not want the 
Old Bady of Downing Street to make an ass of herself, by — ^for 
example— going to war to give Constantinople to Russia, to 
Restore Alsace to France, to ‘ free ’ Hungary from Austria, to 
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iiudft on the Balkan Peninsola bdng all !l?arki8h> or allSlaTi Or 
all Greek, to prevent Bussia from reaching the Persian Gulf, or 
the State of Panama from joining the American Union. * 

Foreign affairs are in the street now, are discussed in the 
‘ tube ’ and the suburban train, on the ’bus/in the factory— even 
in the slum. It is not for nothing that we send yearly drafts 
of young ihen from the peasantry, the artisan, and the lower 
middle classes to serve in our anny in Gibraltar (whence some 
of them drift over to Morocco), Malta (where they hear much 
about Italy), Egypt (where they touch twenty world questions 
and see the natives of many lands), India, South Africa, Malay- 
sia, Mauritius, Jamaica, Barbados, Crete, and Cyprus. These 
young soldiers go out with the new education which began in 
the ’seventies, able already to read, mark, learn, observe, sketch, 
and possibly photograph ; and return with many views — 
singularly sane ones, sometimes — on foreign and imperial policy. 
Still more is this the case with the bluejackets of our far-flung 
fleet. Such men now get more generous leave than in the cruel 
old days— not so very distant, when we treated the men of the 
lower deck like galley-slaves, by the same curious survival 
of traditionary culture which still makes many of us look on 
domestic servants as the serfs of thoiglebe. British bluejackets 
are no longer the drunken illiterates of a hundred years ago. 
Landed from foreign cruises they bicycle off to their homes 
in the twenty-mile radius of Portsmouth, Sheerness, Chatham, 
Weymouth, Harwich, Eosyth, Plymouth, Haulbowline, Banjiry 
Bay ; they go on shore wherever the ships of the fleet pause 
for a while ; and among their parents, old playmates, sweet- 
heart’s brothers, and chance acquaintances they give their 
views on Eooshians and Prooshians, and I-tali-ans (only they"" 
now pronounce these words in the correct maimer). 

Equally potent as an educational force amongst the masses 
of the people is the industrial army which we send abroad on 
periods of long and short service ; the young men— mere boys 
sometimes— who go out now as skilled ^mechanics^^ manage 
engines and machines of greater or less complexity, tp speffd 
six months in the north of Africa perhaps, instructing Arpbs 
how to work some appliance connected with halfa-grass, olive- 
crushing, or the pacldng of phosphates ; to Liberia to make 







ft load or set op mining pomps; Egypt for cotton*ginmng ; 
the’Caoeasos and Torkestan in connection with the petroleom 
indnstries ; Mexico, Guatemala, Haiti, Peru,* and Argentina; 
as miners, mechanics, stock<men, railway-engineers, foremen* 
platelayers, engine-drivers, botchers, packers, and horti- 
culturists. Others of slightly superior education in abstfhct 
science, permeate the world as botanical and zoological collec- 
tors, as photographers, electricians, builders, fruit-growers,' 
instructors to native armies, officers in the marine, the 
customs, and the health departments of backward States. 

Then there are the seamen, the quartermasters, the engineeili; 
and the officers of our splendid mercantile marine, that output 
and expression of national energy, the imperial value of which 
has never been sufficiently gauged, acknowledged, and rewarded} 
If we are the greatest, the most prosperous, and the freest 
Empire that the world has ever known, these achievements 
are in the main due to our mercantile marine, more even 
than to the Navy, the Army, the Civil Service, and the 
Press. 

All these young and middle-aged men, and that increasing 
contingent of young and middle-aged women (stewardesses, 
nurses, governesses, hotel-manageresses, missionary women, 
derks, and stenographers)T of Utile or no social importance in 
the land of their birth, are ^r the most part too modest to 
wield the pen ; but nevertheless after each return from foreign 
travel and residence they circulate in Great Britain and Ireland, 
expressing to their acquaintances, relations, and employers, 
shrewd views and observations on this or that phase of our 
foreign poUcy. They and the cheap Press between them tde 
‘^assisting to educate the minds of the masses as to the real 
foreign interests of Great Britain, the things that really matter, 
the causes that are really worth the risk of fighting, worth the 
awful arbitrament of war on land and sea. Consequently, 
for ten Members of Parliament considered quaUfied thirty 
years ago ioi the discussion of foreign affairs in the House of 
iommons, there are ifbw at least three hundred able to speak 

^ &OW many deooratio^ have ever been bestowed on officers high in 
oommand of our merohaninleeto ? Who deserve them more, in the publio 
service T 
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on the subject with acumen and rejiresent^g the very decided 
views and interests of millions behind thenf. 

No longer, therefore, can the foreign relations of the British 
Empire be properly preserved as a matter df consideration and 
opinion for some dozen individuals. They have really become 
a matter for discussion and decision by a committee of the whole 
nation as represented, firstly, by the national Press, and 
' secondly, by the 670 Members of the House of Commons — ^for 
the time being our nearest approach to an Imperial Parliament. 
The nation of the United Kingdom refuses any longer to be 
abound by treaties, concluded secretly, as to which its elected 
l^slature has not been consulted and which it has not ratified. 

Yet in spite of this widespread interest in foreign affairs 
there has been little attempt so far to co-ordinate our national 
desires and ambitions, to realise what we want — as an Empire 
— and how we are to get it ; or, indeed, how we are to preserve 
from molestation or encroachment the great fields of adventure 
we have already marked off on the map as British territory or 
as eventual British spheres of iufiuenco. Having from the 
best data available made up our minds as to the final shape 
and extent of the British Empire, we have next to see how 
this great institution fits in with the ambitions of other Powers. 
We must acquire some sense o^ proportion in measuring our 
means both of defence and maintenance. The trite simile 
of cutting out the coat to suit the extent of the cloth must 
never bo absent from our minds. We must remember at the 
present day, that to defend, administer, and develop tliis 
Empire of 12,882,484 square miles (and several spheres of 
influence annectent thereto),^ we have approximately 10,000,000 

' This estimate includes the 400,000 square miles of Egypt and the 984,520 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan which it is becoming an affectation not to 
enumerate as among the British protectorates or spheres of influence. 

The nearest rival in extent of area to the Empire of Great Britain and 
Ireland is the Russian Empire of 8,648,000 square miles. Next in the list of 
huge states under a single metropolitan control is the French Empire of nearly 
5,000,000 square miles. Then come the United States (of North America), 
with 3,571,000 square miles ; China (less the portifns of Manchvria, Mongol!^ 
and Turkestan now practically lost to her) with about 3,(X)0,000 square miles ; 
and the German Empire in Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australasia, with 1,236,^ 
square miles. (Germany, however, is closely allied to Austria-Hungary, an 
expanding empire of already 261,101 square miles.) 

The attempt that follows in the text to estimate the numerical validity in^ 
the World’s Work, of the populations in these great empires, may seem a little 
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adult, educated, oap&ble white men and women (out of a total 
white population oii nearly 60,000,000), and ^ome 8,000,000 
possible male recruits amongst the natives of India, the negroes 
of British Africa and the West Indies, the Arabs and Egyptians, 
the Chinese, Malays, and Polynesians. Russia could produpe ‘ 
about 20,000,000 efficient white adults for war, work, and 
enterprise (with an additional force of a million noteworthy 
Mongols an4 Iranians) ; Germany and Austria-Hungary 
represent an alliance which has a first-class effective force not 
much below 18,000,000 in numbers, adults mostly of good 
physique, fair education, much ability and courage. Calculated 
on the same bases and by the same standards, the French 
Empire (in its population of 81,^00,000) might be rated 
as an 11,000,000 Power (7,000,000 efficient adult whites and 

4.000. 000 coloured) ; the United States possesses 15,000,000 

fantastic, but it comes probably nearer to the truth than the conventional 
statements of totals in population, which take no regard for the facts that only 
one in four is anywhere near adult, or one in five sufficiently sound in health or 
mental capacity to bo a valid citizen. A further deduction must still be made 
for inept illiteracy, even in the most progressive states at the present day ; so 
that the lowest figure with which — to find the quotient of validity — one may 
divide the total population of a state in the most advanced stage of civilisation 
would be 6. This figure can onlj^be used with regard to Britain and her 
daughter-nations, Germany, France, an^ the United States (besides the lessor 
Teutonic European States like Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, &c., which do 
not come into this argument). Even within this schedule there arc degrees of 
superiority. For instance, in the present condition of the world the 7,500,000 
of Canadians are worth more as efficients than a similar number of unscleotod 
Englifh people, because of their position, potential wealth, education, and 
opportunities. All races are not ethnically equal in physical and mental 
ondow'ment or in inherited culture of the practical type : all arc not as free from 
religious trammels as the people of Britain, the United States, Germany, France, 
and Japan. The 9,000,000 adults in the British Isles are far more potent 
as a w’orld-force than the 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 of Chinese adults, or the 

60.000. 000 of Indian men and women, or even the 30,000,000 of grown-up, 
mainly illiterate Russians. The chief test is education, especially a knowledge 
of the world ; and a high level of education is not — so far — dissociated in the 
most advanced peoples from a high standard of physical efficiency. Look at 
Scotland, the United States, Scandinavia, for example, where athleticism and 
developed bodily strength are combined with great intelligence and wide- 
spriftd literacy. <rhe Englishjflian is usually stronger in body than the Hindu, 
even than the African. 

Aljo tn the most 4ij9Scient nations, women have advanced to take nearly 
equal rank with adult men as national workers and empire-builders. Observe 
the part played at home and abroad by British, American, Russian, Polish, 
So|ndinavian, French, and Italian w'omen. Nor are the Japanese women far 
behind in social importance. 
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able-bodied, well-endowed citizens ; while Italy, with some 

6.000. 000 capable adnltS} and Japan with 7,000,000> close the 
list of ‘ great lowers.’ 

Spain would figure in such a reckonidg at only 8,000,000, 
owing to the backwardness of education ; and China out of 
her ninety or a hundred million adults could perhaps at present 
muster no more than the same number — 3,000,000 — ^fitted to 
vie with the best types of Europeans in armi, in physical 
strength, alertness of mind, and the enlightenment due to a 
modem education. The inequality of racial values, and 
consequently the futility of reckoning the power of empires by 
the returns of their censuses, is shown by the fact that the great 
peninsula and adjoining c^ountries of India with a total popu- 
lation of some 316,000,000, submit to be governed and developed 
by about 100,000 white Britons, aided by about 200,000 
Sikhs, 100,000 Jains, 10,000 Parsees, 500,000 Muhammadan 
Indians, Afghans, Baluchis, Arabs, and Persians, and 500,000 
Bengali and Marathi Hindus.^ 

No empire is fixed for ever as a stable quantity in human 
affairs ; efficiency and courage in one direction or another — 
in sea-faring and sea-fighting, in buying and selling, in the 
manufacture and the aiming of a^illery and rifles, in the just 
and kindly management of savage or backward peoples — made 
the British Empire. These qualities exist still, in varying 
proportions, but they have also grown up among our foreign 
rivals, and we are now only one of a band of great colonising 
nations ; though our dominions are the vastest, and incom- 
parably the most valuable. If wo continue to keep abreast 
of the times in intelligence, education, and physical weU-being, 
and if the British Empire grows by degrees into a vast con- 
federation of free, home-governed states, united on all questions 
of foreign policy and defence against the rest of the world, we 
shall be unassailable ; and what is more, if we pursue a wise 
foreign policy (in commerce as in other directions) no one will 
want to assail us : we may rather prove to be the magnet for 
the adhesion of other alliances, the focus of a X/onfederatbn 
of the World. • 

^ The total population of tho British Empire, including Egypt and the 
Sudan (14,600,000), is stated at 434,000,000 ; that of China Proper at abjut 

410.000. 000 ; of the Russian Empire at 164, 000, (XX). 
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any case, the time has gone by for ns to deal mth the 
afbirs of the British Empire — ^its social, sanitary, fiscal, ethno- 
logical, and faunal problems — as though they only concerned 
the natives of Great Britain and of her daughter-nations. Our 
Flag covers too vast a* proportion of the habitable regions of 
the earth for the other peoples to be able to regard the evolu- 
tion of the British Empire with indifference ; especially, if, as I 
hope, we are to win their acquiescence in the further enlarge- 
ment of our domain when a final solution is reached in the 
settlement of African and Asiatic affairs. It is futile to formu- 
late in England developments of fiscal policy in the Indian 
Empire, Crown Colonies, or Protectorates which shall not take 
into consideration the interests of friendly nations or which 
should by the institution of a preferential tariff specially favour 
British commerce, and cause all these regions to become 
privileged areas reserved solely for the profit of the British 
trader. Such is the policy, it is true, of France in North Africa, 
in Senegambia and Nigeria, in Madagascar and Indo-China ; 
of Bussia, in Bussian Asia ; of tho United States in Cuba, 
Hawaii, Porto Eico, and the Philippines. But though Bussian 
Asia is half again as largo as the area of the British Empire 
governed from London it J;ias only a population of about 
26,000,000 and a commerce of |>erhaps £14,000,000 in annual 
value ; and the French colonial dominions, though they exceed 
in extent the Free Trade area of the British Empire, in 
productiveness fall far short of om: 4,100,000 square miles. 

The trade of this 4,100,000 square miles in Tropical Africa, 
Tropical America, British Asia, and Oceania amounts annually 
to a value of about £476,000,000 ; or, if Egypt and tho Sudan 
(1,884,520 square miles) are to bo included under the London- 
controlled countries,^ then to £535,000,000. In this splendid 

‘ A distinction in many matters, especially Gscal, must be drawn between 
the British Empire which has its policy dictated from the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment in London — that is to say, tho Indian Empire, Egypt, tho Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, the West, East, and Central African Crown Colonics and l^otoctorates, 
th^West Indies,* Guiana, Hoftduras, and tho Falklands, Fiji, and the British 
Pacific Islands, Hong-Kong and Wei-hai-wei, Borneo, Malaysia, and Ceylon — 
and tj^e fielf-goveming daughter-nations of Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. The London-governed area of the Empire is 
5,484,000 square miles, but it includes some of the richest countries — mostly 
tropical— in the world. The daughter-nations control 7,226,000 square miles 
of the earth’s land surface. 
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commerce the mother- or the protecting-coimtiy-— Great 
Britain anil Ir^and— plays an important, but not an excessive 
or selfish, part. The annual trade of the United Kingdom, 
with the regions above defined and governed from London, 
amounts to about £165,000,000 in value (£200,000,000, including 
British trade with Egypt and the Sudan, which for the year 
1911 was £85,000,000), or less than one-third of the total 
of their commerce. The preferential, protectionist colonial 
Empire of Prance — 4,776,126 square miles in extent — only has 
a total annual trade of £98,000,000 in value, of which nearly 
two-thirds is with France alone. 

Our daughter-nations are independent of our control in most 
matters, especially us regards their fiscal arrangements. All 
of them are protectionist, and several of them accord a slight 
degree of preference to the goods imported from the mother- 
country ; but this lowering of their tariffs is trivial ^ compared 
to the differential treatment exacted by the United States from 
her dependencies, or that which Franco imposes on her colonies. 
In spite, however, of this sin against Free Trade principles, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa do a thriving trade with the rest of the world — 
some £190,500,000 annually — in a^ition to their inter- Imperial 
trade of £14,500,000 and thei* trade with the mother-country 
of £223,000,000. [All these totals and calculations are of 
necessity approximate, hut they are based as nearly as possible 
on the returns of 1911. The figures refer to the business tjans- 
acted during a period of twelve months, and the value of 
‘ commercial transactions ’ is estimated on the money-value of 
the imports and exports (including bullion and specie) which 
have been received and sent out by the countries referred to in 
the year 1911, or, failing returns for that year, in 1910.] The 
total trade of the British Empire, Egypt, and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, for the twelve months ended 1911, reached 
the amazing value of £2,320,000,000 in round numbers {i.e. 
£2,261,290,000 for the Empire less Egypt and t]^e Sudan and 

£59,000,000 for those countries). In no previous year ha^it 

• 

' Canada remits about 10 per cent, ad vaZoremr— say, one-third at the 
general customs duties ; South Africa an average 3 per cent. ; Australia 
about 13 per cent. ; and New Zealand about 10 per cent* ad valorem* ^ 
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stood so high ; bat the letarns for 1912 do not indicate the 
probability of any fating off, nor was the trade-value of 1910 
and 1909 much lower. Of this total, £1,357,500,000 represented 
the trade of the British Islands done. The people of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Man, and the Channel 
Islands in that year — 1911 — did a trade with the rest of the 
British Empire (including Egypt and the Sudan) valued at 
£423,000,000, fit which £228,000,000 was transacted with the 
daughter-nations and £200,000,000 with the London-controlled 
Empire (including Egypt and the Sudan). But our foreign 
trade for the same year with countries outside the British 
Empire was £969,000,000 in value; and our best customers 
and providers were the United Statei^ (£180, 541,537), Germany 
(£123,866,609), France (£82,690,528), Russia (£65,483,434), the 
Argentine (£47,000,000), Belgium (£89,500,000), and Holland 
(£ 86 , 000 , 000 ). 

On this list the German Empire stands out prominently as 
the biggest buyer of British manufactured goods, raw products, 
and colonial produce, having in 1911 imported from the United 
Kingdom about £57,500,000 worth of merchandise, and another 
£38,000,000 worth from India, Egypt, Canada, South Africa, 
and Australasia — say, goods^f the value of £90,000,000, in all, 
from the British Empire. ^ 

The United States may be ranked as the next best buyer of 
what we have to sell in tho United Kingdom, its annual ex- 
penditure on our exports being about £56,000,000 ; but it 
ranks before any other foreign power as a purchaser from the 
entire British Empire, its yearly debit now reaching to some- 
thing like £105,000,000. Franco follows next with an annua] 
purchase of British goods (United Kingdom and Empire) of 
£62,000,000 in value. 

What are the rough conclusions which we might draw from 
this fatiguing array of figures, coupled with a glance into any 
work of reference giving the present armed strength of the 
United Kingdom and of the other component parts of the 
Bfitish Empile ? (1) That the people of the United Kingdom 
canv Qn annually by far the biggest trade of any geographical 
unit in the world’s countries at the present day. With a 
population of between 45,000,000 and 46,000,000 and a 
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habitable area of not more than about 120,000 square miles we 
possess a comjperce worth nearly double that of the United 
States, which nation has an area of 3,571,000 square miles and 
a population of 94,000,000. (2) That in sl)ite of tariff walls and 
protection afforded to the trade of many of our rivals we easily 
distance them in manufacturing, bu 3 dng, banking, and selling. ' 
(3) This we do only partly because we have such a magnificent 
Empire— self-governed and London-governed— 4o draw on for 
raw materials and to furnish clients for our manufactures ; but 
mainly for the reason of our geographical position and our 
tremendous lead in sea-power. This advantage in sea-power 
(warlike and mercantile) can only be maintained by our keeping 
ahead of any prohahle conjbination of other powers which would 
result in an aggregation of wealth and labour force sufficient to 
match and defeat our forces on the sea and in the air. ‘ Impro- 
bable ’ combinations against the British Isles or the whole 
British Empire are not likely to occur unless throughout the 
Empire we adopted a fiscal policy which shut out from 
12,000,000 square miles of tho earth’s land-surface the com- 
merce of other nations. Such a policy as this would not pay, 
because the expense in men and money needed to keep up the 
requisite armament of defence against some other great league 
of nations would balance the j)rofits which might be derived 
from an excessively selfish use of our enormous Empire. 

Prom a business man’s point of view— and our Empire has 
been founded and is maintained by men of business — ^the 
greatest of British interests is peace ; and the main motive of 
our foreign policy is to guide the development of the British 
Empire along paths of progress without recourse to war, least 
of all war with any combination of European rivals powerful 
enough to make the issue of the struggle uncertain and victory 
disastrously costly. We do well also to remember that at 
present our resources in fighting men of first class value are 
limited. Money cannot necessarily buy either courage or 
military training. Our navy counts for something like two- 
thirds of the factors in our schemes of defence and attack,. tlut 
it cannot accomplish all ends. The navy alone could not 
reduce Russia to despair and bankruptcy, nor expel Germany 
from the soil of Prance, if France were crippled. Briefly, the 
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Bnti^ nation and the daughter-nations require before they 
go to war to be sure that the issue is worth tl^ risks and the 
expense in life and money. 

There are many ‘acts of injustice against our interests, 
or bre^hes of treaties^ which can be submitted to arbitration. 
Arbitration (as in the case of the Panama Canal dues being 
applicable to American ships equally with all other shipping) 
may be refused by — ^what we believe to be — the offending 
party ; but for issues not absolutely vital to the existence of 
the British Empire there are methods of constraint and com- 
pulsion — as weaker nations have long since found out— suffi- 
ciently effective for the enforcement of respect for treaties or 
fair play, without a resort to arms. ^ There is a national boy- 
cotting of the offender’s produce, a refusal to be represented 
at the great national festivals of the aggressor, a closing of the 
British money-market to the would-be borrower : though it 
must be admitted that in this last respect the British Govern- 
ment does not wield the power which the French Cabinet has 
over the Bourse of Paris. 

But occasionally a crisis arises when a resort to arms seems 
inevitable, even when every concession has been made to 
the business man’s point o^view, and that of the proletariat 
which furnishes the bulk of the fighting force, and which, with 
ever-improving education, is increasingly anxious to know why 
it should risk its life in the Empire’s cause. It would, however, 
be useful to tabulate the few unquestionable casUs belli which 
might present themselves for the fateful pronouncement of the 
Imperial Council of Defence and the peace or war decision of 
the Imperial Parliament. 

It would seem to the present writer, after sifting the opinions 
of the most enlightened among Imperial statesmen, that the 
only things worth fighting for or against are as follows : — 

1. Any attempt which is not endorsed by the Dutch people 
to include Holland within the limits of the German Empire. 

2. Any frttempt, under any conditions whatever, on the 
pflM; of Germany, to control the mouth of the Scheldt ; or any 
fortification of the mouth of the Scheldt by Holland, acting 
unda the influence of Germany, which would lock up Antwerp 
and interfere with its free access to the North Sea. 



8. !I!!he territorial integrity, complete independei|^, and 
neatrality of l^dgium and of the Grand-Duchy of Lmnmhnrg. 

4. Any unprovoked attack on France, or anyfforthw 
annexation of territory by Germany id eastern or Northern 
France. • 

6. Any further diminution of Danish territory, or attack 
on the independence of Denmark which is equally opposed by 
Norway and Sweden; • 

6. Any interference by another Power with E^pt or 

Sinai, with the British sphere in Arabia, or with the ^depen- 
dence and neutrality of all the rest of Arabia between the bay 
of Al-Kuweit and the Gulf of Akabah. f 

7. The establishment |Of any other European Po'v^er than 
Great Britain in control of Southern Persia east of Bandar 
Dilam.^ 

8. Any similar attempt to interpose a foreign influence in 
Siam west of the Menam Eiver and the Golf of Siam. 

9. Any interference with the independence of China Proper 
which might upset the conditions of trade and enterprise to the 
marked detriment of the British Empire— that is to say, any 
interference with perfectly free-trade conditions in Chiifa which 
would give any foreign Power a (^mmercial advantage in that 
Empire over other nations ; ^milarly, the interference of any 
other European Power in the affairs of Tibet (it is provided, 
of course, that Tibet remains like the rest of the Chinese Empire, 
a free trade area).'' 

10. Any attempt of the United States to exercise peculiar 
political or commercial privileges in South America, east of 
the Panama Canal zone, and in general any attempt on the 
part of an outside Power to interfere with the independence 
of the South American republics ; or a disposition on the part 
of any South American State to confer pecuUar privileges in 
commerce on the subjects of any foreign Power to the 
detriment of the free-trade principle. 

11. And, of course, any attack on the territories included 

within the acknowledged scope of the‘British Eihpire. ; * 

These are the only casiis belli that can occur to the^nind of 
any reasonable British citizen. We may deeply r^;re^that 
' About sixty miles north-west of Bushir. « ^ 
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Oermf^y oontiiifies to occupy that small portion of Lorrainef 
which is inherently French-speaking, and which se far as ethno- 
logy is concerned belongs more properly to the French Empire ; 
we may sympathise with the desire of the Poles once again to 
revive in a modified and more practical shape the kingdom 
of Poland, and of the Finns in the western part of Finland to 
constitute themselves a self-governing member of a Scandinavian 
Confederation ;«we can understand why, on the other hand, the 
Buthenian people of Eastern Galicia desire to bo incorporated 
with Bussia, why Bussia must in course of time annex to purely 
Bussian control the eastern parts of Finland, and why she 
craves legitimately for an outlet — at any rate, a railway outlet 
— at the western end of the Persian (iulf, to carry the trade of 
the Caucasus and Southern Russia into Asiatic seas. 

We can sympathise, similarly (if it were at all realisable) 
with the German wish to possess Trieste as a German port on 
the Mediterranean, and of Austria to control the western side of 
the Balkan Peninsula ; of Japan, some day, to include the 
Philippine Islands within her Empire ; of Germany to play a 
great part in the dovelopnient of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia ; 
of the Jews to re-establish a Jewish kingdom in Palestine, 
and the Syrians to become a jplf-govorning State under French 
protection ; of Austria-Germauy#to keep Russia out of Con- 
stantinople, and of Russia to secure some reasonable guarantee 
for the freedom of passage through the Dardanelles. But we 
are no;!, called upon to risk the life of a single British citizen or 
a large amount of British money in furtljering or opposing such 
plans. And the sooner this fact is grasped by sentimentalists 
and jingos — ^narrow-minded theorists who can only see one 
detail in the puzzle-map of the world, can only fit together 
one problem without a care as to how it may dislocate other 
portions of the mosaic — the better for the world’s peace and 
prosperity, and the less danger there is of wasting British 
energies on objects not of essential importance. 
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Britain and Prance 

What should be our policy in regard to the French Bepublic 
—the French people ? 

Prance is the most conservative country in Europe ; though 
her conservatism is modified occasionally by cataclysms. Yet 
the old ideas raise themselves once more above the wreckage 
and the mud, when the violent flood of revolution has subsided. 
French dislike of reforms is largely due to a national vanity 
based consciously, but still more horeditaril}^ (if I may use 
such a fearsome adverb) on a past of unusual splendour, with 
which perhaps no other country in Europe but Italy or Greece 
can vie.i 

Some who have studied Frwiico think that the French 

* On account of the inoroasiug inmunico of scion tilu) deductions in enlarging 
the interest with which regard foroign counlricM, we cannot overlook the part 
which has been played by the territory of France in the creation of the higher 
typos of bird and l)oast. Tlu;ro must ho soniolliing unusually stimulating in 
the soil of France ; moreover, this land has enjoyed n greater ])ermai.onoo of 
continuous habitability above sea-lewl than any other part of Western or 
Central Kurojw during the 'rcrti-iry an<l Recent Epochs. France has occupied a 
most import ant position in the moulding i>f inankiiul and of all the great or moro 
wonderful beasts and birds in the Wesleni Old World. In Franco, seemingly 
(much more than in Hritain, which has been throughout the ages little more 
than the receiver of French Miiperliuities in fauna and flora), were generated the 
antelopes, the deer, and even the oxen. Here came into being the flamingo, the 
pheasants, and the guinea-fowl — perhaps even the parrots and hombills, the 
leopard, and even more probably the lion. Fossibly the great apes were 
pottfected here, and if Man hiiiisvlf emerged from a sbuilar tyjX’ farther to the 
east and nearer Asia (though this event ia still quite unfix^'d in locality), he 
certainly accomplished some of his greatest and strangest developments in the 
fair land of Franc<\ From this genial count ry swarmed the bircLs and beasts and 
the early racss of Man which colonised Si>am, Clerman.y, Flanders, and Britain, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Africa. There were remarkable big-brained negroids 
once existing in France ; and ancestors of the Bushman may have inhabited 
the Pyrenees. 
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respect for tradition and precedent is derived from the still 
powerful Germanic element in the nation. If vve read aright 
the lessons of history and ethnology, I think we shall come to 
the conclusion that the Germanic peoples (the true Aryans 
of the tall, blond, Nordic type which has again and again 
regenerated and conquered the world), though they increase, 
multiply, overflow^ their borders, and thus produce great 
changes in human affairs ; yet have a passionate love of law 
and order — even of tyranny — and thereby supply the Old and 
the New Worlds wdth much of their conservatism. A recent 
writer on the history of Prance has remarkcHl with acumen that 
feudalism was the result of the Gothic, Prank, Allomannie, and 
Norse invasions of Germany : and tfiat the French Revolution, 
which swept away the last fetters of feudalism, was the 
passionate revolt of the Iberian and the Kelt against the Teuton. 
It certainly miglit bo said tliat bad as was the economic and 
social condition of Prance during the eighteenth century, its 
evils W'ere less obvious in such parts as Normandy, Picardy, 
Artois, Lorraine, Alsace, and Rurguiidy, where the Germanic 
element in the population considerably outweighed that of the 
Iberian, Basque, and Auvergnat. But despite the several 
revolutions which have sw(?f)t over Prance between 1789 and 
1871, despite the firm establishiifbnt now of the Republic as the 
national form of government. Prance still remains a country of 
conservative instincts and of class inc((ualities. 

Bwt it is money to-day which makes the aristocracy, rather 
than long descent. In no country of Europe, perhaps, can 
money more easily buy respect and even servility than in 
Prance. I know no part of Franco (and I have been well 
acquainted with that country since 1870) which is really demo- 
cratic. Money is ovt?rywhero tho tost by which the stranger 
is measured. It may be tliat ho is a tf»urist living most 
comfortably for seven francs a day en pension at om? of those 
inns or small hotels which are still the glory of Prance in one of 
increasingly rare regions unaffected by rising prices, where 
six to ten francs a day is still thought a sum at which the tourist 
can J)e •entertained at a handsome profit to the hotelier. But 
alas ! in many parts of this exceptionally interesting and 
bt^autiful land, the tourist agencies should put up a notice, 

c2 
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‘ No poor trippers wanted. No economical travellers desired 
here.* ' 

To appreciate this feature in the French character one has 
only to pass from the French health resorts or beauty spots on 
the Riviera, to Switzerland. Unless in the former places the 
foreign visitor is prepared to live as a comparatively rich person, 
tipping everywhere incessantly, ordering expensive meals and 
expensive wines, and hiring expensive motors,* he is treated 
with thinly-veiled impertinence. In Switzerland and in most 
parts of Germany and Austria-Hungary— even to some extent 
in Italy — the stranger-tourist is regarded according to his 
merits. If he is a decent, law-abiding, civil-spoken person, 
neither in the hotel nor in the shop is he denied that kindly 
politeness which is the more grateful since it is obviously not 
an expectation of favours tf) corne. 

In Prance the railway companies only take into con- 
sideration the convenience and the comfort of the rich ; and 
the whole country lies at the mercy of tin* motorists. Pitiless 
automobiles tear at a reckless pace along all the roads that are 
carrossethk with little regard for the safety or convenience of the 
pedestrian, the bicyclist, or the occupant of a horsed carriage. 
In Switzerland motor tralTic, exc5:pt in the big towns (whore 
it is subject to no greater restrictions than in England), is almost 
non-existent, owing to the desire of the cantonal authorities 
that all persons, oven the poorest, shall enjoy to the full the 
amazing beauty of Swiss scenery without danger or incon- 
venience. Prance is nearly fourteen times the size of Switzer- 
land and has many other interests besides the exhibition of her 
scenery. But her complaisance and indulgence towards the 
extreme form of selfish automobilisni might be modified in the 
interests of the many who cannot afford this expensive 
mode of travel without any check to Prench industries or the 
attractions of the I’i/fc d’eaii or the cote, d’azur. 

The difficulty about negotiating with France is that she has 
not yet developed a national conscience, an ideal of abstract 
right and wrong to which philosoph(*rs and philanthropists may 
appeal with any hope that its influence will override majierial 
and commercial interests. For example, France was not in the 
past capable, to the same extent as Great Britain, of an ovot- 
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whelming national impulse to abolish slavery find the slave 
trade, such as broke down all the barriers of pen|bnal and party 
interests in 1808 and 1834 and enabled Great Britain to forbid 
and penalise the slaVe trade to her subjects and finally to 
abolish slavery on temis involving the expenditure of nearly 
forty million pounds of national money. It is true that Prance 
in a laggard way did declare the sea-trade in slaves illegal and 
gradually abolished the status of slavery throughout the 
French dominions. But the action was taken unwillingly, was 
sometimes revoked and annulled, and was only finally carried 
to completion to please the zealous philanthropists of Great 
Britain. It would bo unfair to miiiimis(^ the splendid work 
achieved in the anti-slavery cansr*' by French soldiers and 
administrators in North Africa, in \\'e.‘it Africa, and in Central 
Africa — ^notably of late in Wadai. But the conquest of these 
countries has been the aim with Franco rather than the doing 
away with a great social evil. Tin* absenco of a national 
conscience is seen in regard to the (juestion of alcohol. The 
French Government, especially of to-day, is very much under 
the thumb of the viticulteurs and the distillers of France. And 
sooner than offend lhe,se vested interests which still continue 
to force on an increasingly abstinent world tho products of the 
French vineyards, tho French Coj'ermiient allows very bud and 
deleterious forms of brandy and absinflio to circulate through- 
out Algeria, Tunis, and FriiiKdi W'est Africa ' ; not merdy allows 
this, ^ut to a certain (.‘xtent pushes the sale of this new and 
fiery spirit, with re.sults which iire becoming apparent now in 
Algeria — a degree of alcoholism amongst Arabs, Berbers, and 
the Moorish town population, which is very regret table. 

Still more marked i.s the absence of a cunsci(!nce in the 
matter of any check being placed on the destruction of bird 
life in the French dominions, or — what happens to be more 
important at the moment — tho promotion of laws to prohibit 
at the French customs-houses tho introiluction of the skins and 
plumes of rare birds. This is a measure which several other 

* ‘ How about*tbe Britiiih Colonial Ollice and Iho gin Irailo with .Soulhoni 
Nigeria f ’^e French reader may ask. Yes, we are not inipr'ccalJu or incapable 
of sordid policies. But the two cases are not quite comparable. At any rate 
in Northern Nigeria, the Sudan, British East and Central and much of South 
Africa, we keep alcohol from the natives with rigid determuiation. 
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" ^ dCtl^* world wdtd^ liilc# to in 

" ^ owti Iflgidation. Bat ^ i^e 

oi rofa^ to the present) to join ns m nseaM^to 
rtotrioting or penalising of the sale of 'bird’-sldzis, £ru>oeiis 
taking np an ill-natnred position. Branee is, and \rill probably 
remain for long, the chief centre of millinery. The deft fingers, 
and the exqnisite taste of the French man and woman E^ape the 
fashions for all civilised womankind— more especially in. the 
matter of head-gear. And to decorate woman, a Frenchman 
would plunder the whole rest of the world and not care for the 
conseqaences.^ It is, therefore, to France that directed 
the bulk of the bird-skins obtained from India, Malaysia, 
AMca, and the Pacific Uands. 

Bat just beoanse French milliners are believed to do a 
profitable trade in birds-of-paradise skins and in the feathers of 
innumerable rare and wonderful birds of the tropical regions, 
the French Government holds back from any international 
arrangement to which Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland — and by constraint, Belgium— might 
otherwise be disposed to agree. 

It is true that French diplomatists are able to point to the 
equal lack of heart and foresight on the part of our own Board 
of Trade, which in this respecJi is as shortsighted and stubborn 
as the French Ministry of Commerce. But the Board of Trade 
is able to block legislation by invoking the attitude of. the 
French Government, and the futility of closing British^rts 

^ Qerm-diseasos are spreading terribly throughout Africa and India l^oauae 
birds that lived on inseots, ticks, worms, orustaoea, and mollusoa, are being 
destroyed in enormous numbers to gratify the French taste for millinery 
and the British and American craze for * collecting.’ Just at present, France 
does not feel the pinch as wo are beginning to do, though she wonders vaguely 
why sleeping sickness is beginning to ruin some of her West African colonies. 
The refusal-— up to the present— on the part of French statesmen to initiate 
legislation in common with Great Britain for closing French (and British) ports 
to the skins of birds of paradise, toucans, kingfishers, lyre-birds, parrots of 
many descriptions, gorgeous starlings, amazing pheasants, and so forth, bloolpi 
the way of universal legislation in civilised countries to effect the preservation 
of the bird fauna of the world — a preservation not necessary merely to satisfy 
the esthetic sense in preserving for our delectation marveUbus creatures«%at 
necessary to maintain the balance of life on sea and land, in rivers and on oosal 
iidets, whence the supply of guano is disappearing as the birds are desSoyed. 

In this and in some other respects the French Government is a disaj^MliDtlag 
one to deal with, for it very seldom attempts to lead popular opinion in FfluioOi 
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li b a {prMi mistake to imagine that the French people arc 
sfctiihcntal. 

V are hard as iint compared to the Teuton and An^(h 
Saxon. Smtimentality is almost purely a Teutonic quality^ 
and where it exists in France it is only in such portions of the 
populace as ase of almost pure Teutonic descent. To realise 
tiiis you have only to expostulate— ever so politely— with a 
Frenchwoman who is wearing the plumes of a bird of paradise, 
or of a nearly extinct kingfisher, humming-bird, or toucan. 
She may vie with you in politeness, but the hard look that 
comes into her eyes when you appeal to her on the ground of 
sentiment to discourage the needless destruction of these 
marvellous creations, is only equalled by the impenetrability 
of her mind to the economic and scientific aspect of the question 
— ^er utter indifference to the fact that this steady destruction 
of bird life in French West Africa, Belgian West Africa, in 
India, Malaysia, and Cochin China, is leading to the spread of 
terrible germ-diseases which are inflicting great loss of life on 
human beings or on their domestic animals. All this is too for 
away to affect her own interests, and you will get no support 
from her for any league for the preservation of birds; any more 
than she will cease to eat mauviettes or grives, larks or ortolans, 
with the idea of checking the destruction of song-birds and of 
swallows, which are dished up under one or other of these titles. 

Most of the great ideas were born in France and spread 
thraoe to fertilise human intelligence throughout the world. 
Yet although the changing human types which have dominated 
this parallelogram of 207,000 square miles, have flown thence like 
thistie-down to germinate in other lands, the great reforms of 
human history have usually come into France from outside, 
due to what I bdieve to be the case, that the French-speakmg 
people are (what they are so ready to charge other nations with 
beinjg) — ^too ‘dierre & terre,’ too much absorbed with material 
putsuits to dd^elop great national convictions on matters of 
Uhshrae^ t%ht and wrong, too selfish and short-sighted to 
INConfote crusades against wrong-doing for the sheer love of 
doing what seems to be right. The Crusades, in fact, came to 
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The French are quite selfish in their f iweign pdioy : SO> it 
may be remarked, are all other nations ; but althouf^ Qreat 
Britain has always had an eye to the main chance, it must be 
admitted that she, like the IJnited States and ^en Dennuak, 
has sometimes reached great heights of disinterestedness, has 
staked her money and her men’s lives for the achievement of 
reforms outside her own land, and has given up several advan- 
tageous positions from an abstract love of right. France, we 
have often been told, has made war for an idea, but when 
examined it is almost invariably a selfish idea. Napoleon III. 
went to war to liberate Italy from Austria ; but he really did 
BO with the idea (very justifiable from a French point of view) 
of adding Savoy and Nice to France (additions for which 
Frenchmen should condone most of his political crimes), to 
weaken Austria in order to facilitate a possible subjugation of 
Bhenish Germany, and to create in Italy a future vassal ally. 
The wars of the i^ench Bevolution were not really started with 
the idea of liberating from tyranny the world outside France, 
but of extending the French^borSers to the Lower Bhine and 
the north of Italy. The Mexican expedition was an attempt 
(which failed) to create a French empire in Central America. 

The French are not only very conservative in desiring to keep 
the unphonetic spelling of their language, but they are anti- 
quated in their notions of colonial policy. Though better than 
it was, this is still in the main a heritage of the old Spanish idea, 
which at one time infected all the nations of Europe, hot 
excepting Britain (the latter not being wholly freed tcom it till 
the remarkable legislation promoted by Mr. Huskisson in 
1828-4). The fiscal measures adopted in Algmia, Tunis, 
French West Africa (except the Ivory Coast and Dahomd), 
Gaboon, Madagascar and the Eomoro islands, Bdnnion, ludo- 
Chiha, all the Pacific archipelagos, and the American posses- 
sions of France, are arranged so as to give an enormon^advant- 
age to French trade and to hamper or exclude the trade of bther 
countries. This is done by admitting all goods from Jkahoe— 
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duties aooording to ilif 1i}{di tnniff o| 
i|r|^ tariff which is little, it aajr, lower. 

JSvah where, as on the west coast of Ahica, a few fWfOh 
jpa^nots are taxed, simildr foreign products are 8uper>taxed. 
The only esceptions to this order of colonial monopoly in. the 
direoidon of free trade are Dahom6 and the Ivory Coast, 
French Somaiiland, Froich India, and French Congo. La this 
hst>named colony, however, free trade is practically a sham 
owing to the privfleges bestowed on French concewtonnotre 
companies. 

In Madagascar and French Congo, British (and German) 
trade has been almost killed sincft the French took effective 
possession and introduced in theory or in practice their policy 
of protection for French commerce. Free markets in Tunis 
scarcely exist, but British commerce still holds a fairly good 
position in that French dependency ; only, however, whilst the 
special provisions of the 1897 agreement between France and 
Britain continue to exist. It has been a bitter pill for several 
French politicians, publicists, and merchant-princes to swallow, 
that their protectorate over Morocco has only been agreed to by 
Britain and Germany on ^e understanding that a free-trade 
basis is to be adopted in fiscal arrangements. Almost before, 
however, the French protectorate could be made effective, 
measures were being attempted by French consuls and vice- 
consuls to fetter or injure foreign enterprise in Morocco. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, I have said about the worst that 
I can in regard to France. Towards this great country we owe 
historically more gratitude than perhaps to any other, except 
Germany. After the fall of the Homan Empire of the West, 
France became the light of the world and remained the chief 
focus of Western civilisation down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Even since then, however, she has exported 
one fine idea after another in the arts and sciences and in the 
amenities oMife. She is easily first in the important depart- 
ments of. cooking, market-gardening, and horticulture. 

British civilisation from the time of Egbert onwards has been 
maflily derived from France. Our language and literature bear 
testimony to this. Not until the last half of the seventeenth 



perfsctmg of French failures. France is fnunediateiy Of 
to our diores. For a hundred teasons a hiendshif ilrii& 
France is more important to us than any other idMuide ot, 
understanding. It is a friendship wortii some sacrifices on ouir 
part. • 

As to France in North Africa. She has been selfish in 
her commercial policy, occasionally pitiless towards nomad 
Arabs ; but she has fought a dogged fight for ei^ty years 
against the forces of recalcitrant Nature, against the obstacles 
put in her path by the mc^t stupid and fanatical of religions,' 
and against the misdirected yet splendid valour of the blind 
adherents of that religion, and has restored once 'more to a 
leading place amongst the world’s desirable lands those pro- 
vinces of North Africa which at one time were the granary 
and the best colony that Borne possessed. She has intervened 
just in time to save the stately cedars of the Atlas from extinc- 
tion and many a semi-desert area from being completely engulfed 
by the sands of the Sahara. She has even fought with success 
the advance of arid conditions jjrhich were threatening to 
make all North Africa as uninhabitable as the Gobi Desert. 
She has stopped the locusts in their ravages, abated the lion, 
leopard, and hyena in their destruction of flocks and herds, 
produced water in .{i thousand places where water was unpro- 
curable, and therefore has placed under cultivation sometning 
like 100,000 square miles of land formerly surrendered to the 
desert antelope and the simum. I forget bow miany thousands 
of miles of good carriageable roads she has made between 
the frontiers of Tripoli and Morocco; but the amount has been 
several times stated in my own books dealing with Africa, as 
also the mileage of the railways which now permit men of idl'- 
races and colours to travel with speed and comfort between 
Southern Tunis and South-east Morocco. In spite of her 
unfair fiscal policy, the trade of other European countries wiih 
North Africa has attained a very respectable volume. ^ gobd 
many British and German subjects now find outlets w their 
energies in employment in French North Africa. Thera aim at 
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severkl of the |reat eighteenth and early 

ihVentioiM in Britain were due to French insmihiim: ^ ^^^^ 
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IsM^il^OOb oobmbts 

Italiaiw in Ewt AlgiifeK 
Maltese. Many a deli^tfol faealtii 
z^l^: hM at the disposal of the world’s invaUds By 

JlipaBiidi «at^ in North Africa, and it might remarked in 
psisfflng that life is a good deal cheaper in Algeria and Tonis 
tiian it is in France itself. Li short, the work of the French 
nation in Nosth Africa only takes a second rank with that of 
the British in India. And the civilised world is consequently 
so moch the debtor to France in various ways, direct or indirect, 
that I for one-~knowing North Africa intimately — side with 
France and against Germany in the recent attempts of the 
German Go'^emment to interfere \Kth French North Africa. 

France is far from perfect, however, as a ruler of alien 
peoples. In such a capacity her government is perhaps to be 
rated as below that of Germany. It is therefore to be feared 
that if the Germans by negotiation or by force obtained 
the foothold which a section of the German nation desires on 
the coast of Morocco, the French position in North Africa 
would become seriously compromised. The ten millions of 
Berbers and the three millions of Arabs in French North Africa 
do not like the French to a^y greater extent than the Hindus 
and BQndis like the British in I^dia. The establishment of a 
powffl of the highest rank like Britain or Germany on the coast 
of North Africa would at once be used as a lever by the in- 
digenes for attacks on France. The temptation would have 
been great for a German settlement at Agadir or Mogador to 
supply insurgents with arms, knowing that a very little show of 
sympathy and support would raise ail indigenous North Africa 
against the French garrisons. Therefrom would have followed 
a disaster to civilisation and progress even more appalling 
than that which marked the conquest of the Boman Empire 
by the Vandal, and which prepared the way for the devastation 
of the Arab and the Turk. 

I consider, therefore, that for many reasons, practical as 
well as sentimental, France is entitled to receive much support 
Britain in the maintenance of her position as the 
only nmng power in North Africa between the Atlantic coast 
of Moroeoo and the frontiers of Tripoli. The position of Spain 
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t^^toe oooapation, and it may ibe v&a 
tie northern projection of Moroo(» imm^ediatel;^^ 9 }i]|;^ 
Spanish coast. Such a coarse on the part oi ^^ce ^ 
onaToidable. Spain could never have tolerated tie estah^' 
meat of a first-class Power across the straits of |^i^tar« 
But the Spaniards are not entitled by anything th^ have done 
in the past to any farther share of interference inlforocco than 
jo^t that portion of the north they now hold hetwem the 
Moluya Biver on the east and a point twenty miles S 9 ath of 
Larash, below the mouth of the Lukkos Biver, on the west.1 
For strategic reasons, and owing to British objections, Tangier 
and an area of about fifty square miles round it have been 
excepted from the Spanish sphere with the idea of this city and 
its surroundings being ruled internationally— a plan which 
in practice may not work well, but occasion international 
quarrels. The last European Power to hold Tangier was 
England, who voluntarily surrendered it to Moorish keeping. 
It would almost seem, therefore, that, the administration of the 
Tangier Enclave by Britain would be justifiable in the con- 
sideration of past rights and present interests. But in the 
present mood of the great Powers ^uch a proposal might cause 
more trouble than it is worth. ^ Inere was at one time (1908-4) 
a plan debated for inviting the Portuguese Government to rule 
this tiny patch of Morocco, for. the reason that Portugal was 
not likely to be an aggressive Power, and that she owned T^igier 
for something like 200 years before she bestowed jt on England 
as part of the dowry of a Portuguese princess. But subsequent 
political events in Portugal have not conveyed the requisite 
assurance of Portuguese administrative ability, and in all 
probability the control over Tangier will be vested in «i 
international committee. 

The work of the French in their pacification of Wetdom 
Nigeria, their occupation of Timbuktu, their opening of ^ 
the Upper Niger to peaceful commerce, their courageous investi- 
gation of the Sahara (with the result that whilb no hajrmless 

^ To the south of Morocco and the Biver Draa, Spain is farther • 

large protectorate opposite the Canary Islands and oontinuous with her eoldliy 
of the Bio de Oro. Also a small enclave round Ihii, near Agadir. 
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of ibo d'riHsod world), are all additional clainis that iWoe 
poitfekes lot aympatlqr and a free hand for farther develops 
meats ; amongst which the noblest and most beneficial woold 
be the Trans-Sahatan Bailway. Starting from either Tangier 
or Algiers, thil line would reach the Niger, Lake Chad, and 
the Upper Mubangi Biver, and so coimect with the Britidi- 
and‘ Belgian systems and link ap Capetown not merely with 
Cairo, bat with Tangier, Spain, Marseilles, Calais, Dover, and 
London. ^ ^ 

Into this enterprise France is willing to throw herself with 
all her energy, her capital, and her engineering talent, if only 
she is freed from the menace of Germany on her eastern 
frontier. By degrees it is probable that Senegal, Guinea, and 
French Nigeria and Sudan will be as nincli open to foreign 
commerce as are the Ivory Coast and Dahom6, with results as 
profitable and genial to the rest of the world’s commerce as 
to that of France herself. It is to be hoped also that the same 
liberal-minded policy may gradually supervene in Madagascar. 
It should be a national reproach to France that her annexation 
of this island has done so much to injure, its commerce with 
other nations. But in regard to Madagascar itself, the ultimate 
results of French intervention will be fortunate from an ethical 
and ethnical point of view. The much-vaunted Hovas were a 
group of t 3 rrannical, half-barbarous, Mongol-Malay clans, 
wedded to the principle of slave labour, and pitiless towards the 
black man. They were at the same time so excessively immoral 
that their natural increase was checked, and if they had been 
left undisturbed by any European Power, they would have 
continued in the position they bad held for centuries, just d 
semi-civilised caste of slave-holders, misusing a magnificent 
land of ^eat natural endowments and keeping its population 
{Jways at a lofr ebb. A good deal of the south-centre and south- 
of Mada^scar is uninhabited, partly owing to ancient slave 
tuds. ' On the other hand, the neglect of agriculture in the 
hnnud districts has created swamps and jungles which swarm 
with germ'Conveying insects. To be made healthy alike for 
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Jiirhite, blao^,| and yellow people, Madagasdar ri^inrejf;^^^^^ 
intervention of a European Power of the first raidc, wldoh, 
as Prance is doing, will spare no money, no efforts, no hei^ism, 
no martyrs for the new religion — ^the conquest of Nature-^b 
exploit to the full all the benefits which this great tropical 
island ought to confer on the human race by the utilisation of 
its minerals, its forests, the chemical elements in its soil, and 
its climate. 

French Congo must be regarded as a region of Africa destined 
to become part of the German Empire. It is now almost 
entirely detached from actual contact with the French Sudan ; 
but the price for French .Congo in the minds of.. those French 
statesmen who are .able to take long views, is the retrocession 
of Metz and French Lorraine. 

On the other hand, Germany has sought to get possession 
of French Congo, and a few other things besides, without giving 
anything in return ; and had Prance yielded too much in this 
direction in the crisis of 1911, she could have placed no furtlier 
barrier in the way of further Gorman encroachment, until at 
last Britain would have suffered from her yielding. Germany, 
on the other hand, coinplains that not merely does France 
oppose the full satisfaction of Gjrman land-hunger in West- 
central Africa, but she put». many spokes between German 
wheels in the Near East. As co-partner with Great Britain 
in the affairs of the Ottoman Bank— the real Treasury of the 
Turkish Empire— and in other directions, at Smynia, in 
Damascus, and Beirut, France refuses to Germany a third place 
in the direction of Turkish finance. In addition (it is well 
known, though not admitted), every effort during the past ten 
years has been put forth on tho part of French diplomacy to 
obstruct German ambitions in the Near East. Eepeatedly, 
France has sought to bring about a Eussian interposition in 
the Balkans : either to prevent the growth of friendship between 
Servia and Austria ; or an understanding between Austria, 
Germany, and Bulgaria ; or any autonomy in Turkish adminis- 
tration which might pave tho way for the disappearance of 
Ottoman power from Europe and the allotment of thtf Tmrkish 
dominions west of the Hellespont to a Balkan confederation 
too likely to be eventually allied with Austria and Germany. 
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Fntii<i6 ^ blocked the Baghdad Railway (politically though 
ndk finanoiaQy) wherever and whenever she was able. 

All this seems very churlish to the German. Yet as each 
nation must frame its' policy on selfish lines, if it is to exist and 
prosper, France no dofibt has been quite right to avail herself 
of every weapon near to her band to secure a reconsideration of 
the Treaty of Frankfort. All this trouble has arisen from 
Germany being a little too drastic, a little too greedy, in 1871. 
Germany took then not only what she was well entitled to — 
the German-speaking districts of Alsace and eastern Lorraine 
— but the region west of the little Seille River including Metz, 
where the speech has been Froncl\ almost from the time of 
Charlemagne.* Metz, it is true, was once an Imperial city, but 
.then Prance likewise was once a German kingdom. Metz had 
been a French possession, however, a hundred years before 
Strassburg, and in this direction the extension of France was 
justifiable because it followe<l the range of French speech. 
This small portion of French Lorraine is quite inconsiderable in 
area — perhaps at most 4.50 square miles — but it includes the 
threatening fortress of Metz, and represents a strategical pro- 
jection of Germany into France, which is a perp('tual menace 
tr French security. Morw)\^r, it assists to bring the Germans 
too much round the frontier of thi^Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

This last-named State, which w'as allotted to the kingdom 
of the Netherlands in 1815, was somehow drawn into the 
Germtyi Customs Union in 1884 ; one of those advances on the 
part of Prussia which prepared the way for tho war of 1870. 
The inhabitants of the Grand Duchy of Luxt^mburg (which has 
an area of about 1,000 square miles) sjaick French in some 
parts, and in others a low’ German dialect ; but they are 
probably more French in sympathies than Gorman. They 
should naturally have formed part of the kingdom of Belgium, 
since the larger half of the Luxemburg country is one of the 
Belgian provinces. What certain French statesmen would 
like to see is* the complete desiniSressement of Germany from 
the Grand D’jChy of Luxemburg. Li other words, its exclusion 
from th^ German Customs Union, and the assertion of its 
obmjllete neutrality and independence. This surrender of 
German s^timents and claims would of itself carry with it 
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(tdge&er with the retrocession of Metz) an ahtmdoiuntnt of all 
Gtorman ambition to overran and incorporate tntitin 

the fatare limits of the German Empire. ^ (Thus Ibrance would 
become comparotively safe from an overwhdming surprise 
attach on the part of Germany, and cotild turn her thoughts 
and ambitions southwards across the Mediterranean to the full 
development of French Africa. Such a settlement should 
surely be worth much to France ; not merely harrying with 
it the surrender of French Congo, but the recognition that 
Germany has strong claims to a predominant partnership in 
the administration of the Turkish Empire. 

What should be the Br^iish attitude in these matters ? So 
great would be the gain to Great Britain in the assurance that 
Belgium was safe from a German attack and outside the scope « 
of Pan-Germanist ambitions, that we on our part might do 
much to facilitate arrangements between Germany and France 
in regard to the Nearer East and offer no objection whatever 
(being entitled to make none) in regard to the fate of French 
Congo. We might even, here and there (as in the matter 
of Walfisch Bay), ourselves assist to ease German colonial 
difficulties. In regard to Belgium, its independence and 
inviolability constitute one of tl^ few justifiable causes -h 
defence of which Britain woukl be compelled to wage war. A 
German occupation of Belgium would be followed by the 
German acquisition of Picardy and a deliberate attempt to push 
Britain on one side. Successful in this, the Germans,could 
conquer us at leisure or, at any rate, ruin the position of our 
country as an Imperial Power. Any further German inter- 
ference with Luxemburg would be so obviously actuated by 
the desire to injure France and facilitate the entry into 
Belgium, that it likewise would have to be resisted as an 
attack almost on our own frontier. Naturally, likewise, it 
would be a national necessity to assist France with all our 
strength if she were attacked by Germany without a cause. 

But the fate of Alsace and German Lorraine is no busmess 
of ours, and we could not make it too dear to France that we 
would never pledge our support to any war of aggressioi^ against 
Germany for the recoveiy of those provinces. These regions 
east of the Seille Biver and the Vosges are German-speaking, 
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and thw population is composed of mnch the same ethnic 
elements as those of the Rhenish provinces and Sonthem 
Germany. The Alsatians may dislike the Prussians, and with 
good reason, just as the Iberian-Irish detest the Anglo-Saxons, 
and ‘the Welsh the English. But these are matters entirely of 
internal arrangement. France as a Latin nation went too far 
when she strove to incorporate large slices of Teutonic Germany, 
though she was perfectly justified in taking French-speaking 
Savoy, and has a strong claim to the leading voice in the fate 
of Belgium, because nearly half the Belgian area is occupied by 
the Walloons, a vigorous French-speaking people. 

However much we might desiretto see France satisfied as 
regards Metz,* we must not follow at her heels if she incited 
Russia to attack Germany or Ausviia for the furthering of 
French projects. So entirely bent arc the French on their own 
interests — and, as I began this chapter ';>y sa3ring, so selfish — 
that we actually find at the time this chapter is being written, 
a leading French diplomatist who has taken a great share in 
philanthropic congresses, writing a wild letter of reproach to 
the King of Montenegro (because the latter has very naturally 
gone to war to put an end to Turkish misrule), for no other 
'’<'»''on than that any attemmt at the present time on the part 
of the Balkan States to bring the intolerable conditions of 
human life in Macedonia to a close happens to be incon- 
venient to French politicians and French financiers. 

In tlie final settlement of the affairs of the Near East which 
must inevitably follow the results of the Balkanic War, France 
has considerable claims — linguistic and historical, besides those 
connected with railway construction — to a protectorate over 
Syria between Damascus and Hamah, without prejudice to the 
Jewish State which will some day be founded in the 
Holy Land. But there is no other direction in which French 
business, commerce, or past sacrifices entitle France to a further 
share in the derelict Turkish Empire. Just as Britain has 
Egypt and Cyprus as her portion in what was once the Eastern 
Empire of Roroo, so France secured long ago Algeria and Tunis. 
A !^encl^ Protectorate over Syria and a coaling station at 
BeiruH would sufficiently meet the legitimate requirements of 
France in the Levant. 
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When the final settlement of the Eastern Question averts 
Armageddon and brings Europe a step nearer to Confederation, 
it might be expected that France would ^ve two proofs of her 
friendly understanding with the British Empire. Firstly, she 
might see that her possession of Northern ^maliland is- not 
made the route by which very considerable numbers of modem 
rifles and millions of cartridges to fit them are imported into the 
, AnglO'Egyptian Sudan or into a possibly hostile Abyssinia. 
Jibuti and the Adis Ababa and Harrar railway might thus 
become the source of infinite trouble to Great Britain in her 
endeavours to maintain peace throughout the eastern half of 
the Sudan. There is a ^ufiiciency of Muhammadan recal- 
citrancy and a yearning amongst the predatory tribes to 
re-establish slavery, which could be easily provoked into 
a dangerous revolt under Abyssinian intrigue and the intro- 
duction of French fire-arms. Secondly, France might no longer 
stand in the way of an effective British control over the Arabian 
principality of Oman on the Persian Gulf. The present French 
treaty right to support the independence of the Sultan of Maskat 
is undeniable ; but its enforcement during the last three or 
four years has given a renewed impetus to that ‘ gun-running ' 
which is providing the always;inimical Muhammadang^ -'f 
Af ghanis tan with the meanaof raising perpetual border revolts 
against British rule in North-west India. Just as, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the French flag too often 
covered an unblushing slave traffic between Zanzibar,^ Mada- 
gascar, and the Persian Gulf, so, it is too often Arab and Indian 
sailing vessels (protected from search by hoisting the French 
ensign) which carry rifles and ammunition from Jibuti in French 
Somaliland to Maskat, or from Maskat to the coast of Persian 
Baluchistan. Wo need not affect to be very shocked at this 
enormity, this treachery between white nations ; for the other 
purveyors of rifles to Afghanistan are probably English firms ; 
and down to quite recently English and German tramp steamers 
conveyed to the coast of Morocco the rifles with which the Moors 
fought against the French and Spaniards. '^The Hovas of 
Madagascar would not have offered so prolonged a resistance to 
French intervention had it not been for the guns, ammunition, 
and military adventurers supplied to them from England. But 
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it is time that the nations of Europe made common oause against 
barbarism and ceased to secure sneaking profits out of each 
other’s difficulties. 

One point we mus't not overlook in our calculated friend- 
ships, and that is the renewed vigour of France. The German 
writers who treat of Prance as though she were a decayed 
Power, only saved from annihilation by Germany through the 
defensive alliance with Russia and Britain, are deceiving them- 
selves and their readers. There is much to criticise in modem 
Prance. Paris unhappily attracts most of the insane anarchists 
of Europe and breeds a horrible type of blood-spilling ruffian 
of her own (just as the English citifts and suburbs and those 
of Germany arfd the United States have their own specialities in 
fouler crimes). But an impartial and observant traveller study- 
ing Prance at the present day sees a greater vigour amongst 
her people than there was twenty and thirty years ago, an 
eagerness for work and wholosomeness in life, less interest in 
pornography and sexual prowess ; and a courage in dangerous 
adventures — such as aviation and African wars — which augurs 
favourably for the future achievements of Prance if she becomes 
once more a nation under arms. There are no signs of physical 
, •’""oneration about the Preach people of to-day. They are 
healthier and of better physique tJ^vn they wore in 1880. The 
one ominous feature in their statistics, which makes ns hesitate 
to predict their future position as a world-power, is their very 
slow rate of birth-increase. Were it not for the steady immi- 
gration into the attractive land of Prance of Belgians, Germans, 
Swiss, Italians, and Catalans, the Pronch population would 
be decreasing instead of slowly increasing. Novorlheloss, there 
are now nearly 40,000,000 Prench or Frenchified people in 
France and another 800,000 of French birth or descent in 
North Africa. And at present these 40,300,000 citizens of 
France and North Africa carry on a trade (some £735,000,000 
in value per annum) only third in succession to that of Great 
Britain (£1,357^500,000 in 1911), and next in succession to the 
annual trade-lvalue of Germany (£882,000,000). The accumu- 
lated wealth of cash in Prance is enormous, perhaps higher 
than that of Great Britain. Amongst other factors of strength 
in this inventory of French resources must certainly be included 
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her African army of 50,000 ‘ actives,’ and the same number of 
reserved — a force which in a war with a rival Colonial Power 
would play a considerable part in Africa, evoi if it were n()t 
suitable for employment in Europe. The''bravery and devotion 
of this African army are surely some testimony to great qualities 
in the typical French officer. The French fleet is just as likely 
to do well in the Mediterranean as the Italian or the Austrian. 
France, altogether, is in a far sounder position in 1912 than in 
1870, even though she has a national debt of £1,801,000,000, 
and an annual debt-charge on her resources of £51,000,000. 
She is not, and perhaps never may be — even with Metz 
restored to her — ^Ln a position to attack Germany, in the first 
instance, with an assurance of victory or with sufficient popula- 
tion to take advantage of the fruits of victory ; but she is 
certainly able to resist German aggression to a degree which 
may well cause that Power to hesitate to provoke a war. The 
Italian alliance with Germany and Austria will not outlive the 
final settlement of Eastern ailairs. It has again been renewed, 
owing to the tactical mistake of France, seeming, in the autumn 
of 1912, to back up a Russian interference under Servian guise 
in the Balkan Peninsula. But when France withdraws from 
the useless and unprofitable Russjian Alliance, Italy and Sc?’® 
will gravitate towards her bestead ; and a Latin Confederation, 
which may not impossibly secure the adhesion of Britain, 
Portugal, and Greece, will be a quite sufficient makeweight 
against that Central European Alliance of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the Balkan kingdoms, and Turkey, 
which will probably bo the great political achievement of the 
twentieth century. 



Bbitawj, Germany, and Austria-Hungary 

England and the south-east of Scotland constitute the oldest, 
the most successful, and the most complete of German colonies 
beyond the limits of Germany. The Teutonising of England 
and Scotland has been more thorou^ than the Gennanisation 
of Prance. Indeed, a good deal of England is more completely 
Teutonic than many parts of Germany, both in race and in 
language (considering as ‘ Teutons ’ the Gothic ‘ long-heads,’ 
rather than the Finnish ‘ short-heads,’ now prevailing in 
Germany). 

The Teutonic people of Germany, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Bohemia, and Austria at the present day are divided into 
two main sections in regard to language : Low Dutch and High 
Dutch. The first division covers the dialects of the northern 
’iptem plains ; and the aecond, those of central Germany, 
the upper Bhine Valley, and the lilly or mountainous regions 
of the south and east. Sister languages of the German mother- 
speech, two thousand years ago, were the Gothic and the Scan- 
dinaviap. Anglo-Saxon, the parent of English, though belong- 
ing to the Low Dutch group, has considerable affinities with 
the ancient (Jothic speech, some of which are not so obvious 
in or have been lost by High German. The British peoples 
have also received other elements of Gothic blood and Gothic 
speech through the strong Scandinavian intermixture repre- 
sented by the Norse and Danish invasions of Scotland and 
England. Linguistically and racially, the nearest allies of the 
English and Lowland Scots are first of all the Frisians of 
western Germafiy and northern Holland ; secondly, the Platt- 
deutsch folk of Schleswig-Holstein ; and thirdly, the Dutch 
and Flemings, who are directly descended from the Pranks. 

AiJglo-Saxon — that is to say, German— -England, and Low- 
land Scotland, were conquered and pervaded by the Norman 
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French, in the middle of the eleventh century. A French- 
Latin impress was given to the manners and customs and 
speech of Great Britain at that time, which became greatly 
strengthened under the early kings of the Angevin-Plantagenet 
dynasty, so that French and Latin wei^ the official tongues of 
England down to about the fifteenth century. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, owing to the change of 
religion and the development of the English merchant service 
and foreign trade, a renewal of German influence set in, coming 
from the Bhenish provinces and from Holland. This has 
scarcely ceased, for at the begiiming of the eighteenth century 
it was merged into the sirong Germanisation which followed 
the accession of the House of Hanover to the British throne — 
an influence which still continues to mould the British people. 

Germany has given us the best dynasty of kings our history 
has known since the time of Anglo-Saxon, German-speaking 
Alfred. Our standing army under George I. was mainly 
composed of German soldiers. There was a considerable im- 
migration of clever Germans into England daring the eighteenth 
century, which has contributed several noteworthy names to 
British history, besides those that were associated with the 
German troops employed by William III. (together with 
and Danish) to effect the conquest of Ireland from the Stuarts. 
Even before the accession of George I. it had become customary 
in our continental wars (dating from the victories of Marl- 
borough) to employ German contingents on foreign ^service, 
and it was German regiments under a Prince of Hesse which 
captured Gibraltar for the British in 1704. 

Gorman soldiers were employed by us in our American 
War of 1776-83. Their introduction was the commencement of 
the wonderful Germanisation of the United States, which is a 
telling force in world-politics to-day. We sent large numbers 
of time-expired German soldiers (very often with English 
wives) to colonise South Africa and Australia. Germans also 
played a prominent part, in common with Scotchmen, in the 
great explorations and pioneering work of' Canada. The 
renewed German colonisation of England, and the ii^fluence of 
remarkable Germans imported into our civil service and ' many 
branches of our industries during the splendid nineteenth 
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oentoiy, are so well known that the names of the Germanimmi- 
grants and the results of their work need not be recapitulated 
^ere. In fact, it would almost seem in history that the divided, 
harried, disheartened Germany of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and early siineteentb oenturies, found through English channels 
the outlet for her energies, industry, and talents which was 
denied to her by the religious wars, the French invasions, and 
the utter misrule of the House of Austria. 

Of all the continental nations, there is no one so near to 
us in blood, in mental and physical characteristics, in faults 
and virtues, as Holland and Germany. Denmark and Norway 
come next. Yet the sea dividos^us, and we have our own 
Iberian and" •French elements,* wo have developed our own 
idiosyncrasies ; we are, in fact, mainly ' English.’ And clearly 
as we may recognise our aflSnity with the people of Holland 
and northern Belgium, with the Frieslandors, the Angles and 
the Saxons of Schleswig and Holstein, we may not feel similarly 
drawn towards the Prussian element of Eastern Germany ; nor 
are we always, in the mass, quite of one mind with Catholic 
Germany of the Rhine provinces and Bavaria. In fact, to 
put it bluntly, much as we respect Germany, and fully as we 
j ii'jq.aht to admit our kinship and our indebtedimss, we wish to 
romtSin British, independent, original, and detached. Con- 
sequently, there are very few English men and women, or even 
Irish and Scottish, who would not fight to the death to ward 
off a German conquest, a Germanisation imposed on us by 
force*’ or "who would not similarly resist any attempt on the 
part of the German Empire to make us a subsidiary Power 
instead of a friend and fellow-worker in the main cause of 
humanity. That being so, we should, with dee]) regret, become 
actively hostile if Germany attacked the independence of 
Holland ; though if Holland of her own free will entered the 
Germanic Confederation we could hardly intervene. But we 
should prepare ourselves most resolutely to fight Germany 
were she to invade Belgium or even Luxemburg, because we 

' Ireland and Wales are nearly as Teutonic as England and Scotland 
owiM toi their repeated colonisation by Caledonians, Norsemen, Danes, 
Anglo'SajLons, and Flemings. But the physical type of British Teuton is the 
long-headed Goth in Scaddinavia. 
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should realise that if success attended those achievements 
there would follow inevitably a German occupation of north- 
east Prance, with the results touched on in the last chapter^ 
It is for this reason that the understanding has arisen with 
Prance, and will be supported by the vast majority of voters in 
the United Kingdom so long as it is not warped into unpro- 
voked aggression on Germany to subserve Russian ambitions 
or the purely financial interests of Prance. « 

But with the main cause of civilisation in view — the conquest 
of the Earth by science and the struggle to bring about universal 
happiness for man — it is deeply to be regretted that there 

9 

any expensive duel in armatures. Why should the foreign 
policy of the British Empire clash with that of Germany ? 

This problem has been so frequently and folly discussed of 
late by the author of this hook, in common with many other 
writers,^ that there shall bo no undue repetition of arguments 
in these pages. The chief causes of Anglo-German suspicions 
and rivalries in armaments are due to the German longing for 
political and colonial expansion, and we have only to consider 
how far the outward growth of Germany might he assisted, or, 
at any rate, not opposed by Great Britain in return for a 
tionof menaced attacks on the independence of the Netherlan 'i 
»nd of Franco, and consequently of the British Islands. 

The German people, as a whole, are resolved upon colonial 
expansion for two reasons. The first is, that their country is 
far from producing naturally the bulk of the raw products 
required for their industries, and they desire to assure to 
themselves for the future a special control over, or access to, 
undeveloped regions in Asia, Africa, and America, where these 
raw products can be obtained or where they can be cultivated ; 
secondly, they require to be certain in these days of the growth 
of empires that a sufficient proportion of the earth’s habitable 
area will remain free and open for the sale of German 
manufactured goods or industrial products. • 

^ The most interesting of recent works is that by Dr. Sarol^a of Edinbuigh, 
The AngUhOerman Problem (Nelson). The present writer’s personal d^iews on 
Germany and the Germans differ somewhat from those of Dr. Sarol4a and^ue 
given in his book, Views and Reviews (Williams & Norgate). 
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They have realised with quickness and clarity since the 
unification of Germany in 1871 and the immense industrial 
development that followed, that they have been somewhat 
late in entering for the ‘ Colonies competition.’ Indeed, in 
the ‘eighties of the Idst century they came perilously near 
getting nothing at all in the scramble for colonisable Africa, 
Asia, and Polynesia. Already the shadow of the Monroe 
Doctrine had Jbeen cast over the New World. The United 
States had made the French position in Mexico untenable, 
and had intimated very clearly to Great Britain that there must 
be no absorption of Venezuela. Germany was not then, is not 
now, may never be in a position to\challenge a duel with the 
United State9*with the object of hoisting the German flag on 
some island or in some State of Tropical America. But the 
protection mania of the United States has perhaps reached its 
acme, and fairer conditions of international trade will gradually 
enter into the psychology of American politics. At any rate, 
any further attempt on the part of the United States to arrogate 
to itself a privileged position in the commerce of Central and, 
still more. South America, similar to the fiscal policy it has 
imposed on Cuba, would be resisted so emphatically by a 
* European and Japanese alliance that the United States would 
bo defeated. Consequently, Germany should feel tolerably 
secure as regards the safety of her markets in Coutz'',! A merica, . 
Haiti, Colombia, Venezuela, and Brazil : in all of which countries 
she is doing remarkably well, especially so in Guatemala and 
in nor^erfi*Soutb America. 

But in Regard to Africa, she wishes to assure for herself 
access to areas sufficiently large and properly suited for the 
cultivation of cotton, india-rubber, palm-oil, cocoa, coffee, 
cane-sugar, bananas, maize, tobacco, and other growths of warm 
or tropical lands ; or to metalliferous mountain regions from 
whence she can obtain copper, tin, diamonds, gold, and possibly 
precious stones, coal, and petroleum. So far she has secured 
about 83,700 square miles in western Dahome — Togoland — 
the northward extension of which brings her to the parklands 
of the northern Gold Coast. Here is a region whence she can 
obtaki qiumtities of palm-oil, ground-nuts, cotton, cocoa, coffee, 
hides, and cattle. Then she has the Kamerun (292,000 square 
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miles), in the coast region of which she can, or she should if she 
managed matters better, obtain all the cocoa she wants and 
grow all the coffee needed for the coffee-drinking German 
Empire. This region is particularly Well suited to coffee- 
cultivation, and contains in its forests several species of 
indigenous coffee-tree. In the Kamenm also there are proba- 
bilities of rich mineral deposits in the far hinterland, while 
the south and the coast belt are not only rich in wild robber, 
but eminently suited for the cultivation of the best types of 
American rubber-tree. The Eamerun, in fact, is one of the 
richest parts of Tropical Africa, and is not so much afflicted as 
the Congo Basin with germ^diseases — at any rate, at the present 
time. Through the recent extensions of the Eamerun to the 
east, Germany has become a Congo Power. 

In East Africa she has a colony 384,200 square miles in 
extent which reaches from the shores of the Indian Ocean to 
Lakes Victoria, Tanganyika, and Nyasa. This is a region 
afflicted with germ-diseases so far as livestock is concerned, but 
offering, in all, an area of about 30,000 or 40,000 square miles 
well suited to white colonisation because of its altitude above sea- 
level and its genial climate. German East Africa is somewhat 
of an unknown quantity, but it ma^ prove on close examinatioji.. 
to possess great stores of petroleum and even a certain alSount 

?/if coali-JJIt'ixj'aoD stories of diamonds having been discovered 
here, but there is little or no indication of precious metals. 
Yet almost the entire superficies of this vast area is weU adapted 
to cotton-cultivation. With East Africa in hand (popultfted by 
over 10,000,000 of vigorous negroes), Germany has no right 
to say that she is unprovided with cotton-growing areas to 
feed her textile industries in their uttermost development. 
Here also she could grow immense quantities of foodstufb 
(maize, oranges, pineapples, bananas, coco-nuts— an article 
of ever-appreciating value — coffee, tea, sugar, rice, and tobacco). 
The indigenous population is neither too sparse for the country 
to be without an efficient labour-force, nor too abundant and 
wide-spread to preclude the planting of numerous settlements 
of white people. 

In South-west Africa, Germany has a colony 01*822^460 
square miles, which pushes a somewhat tiresome finger towards 
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the Zambezi, just touching that river in the south of Barotse* 
land.' But the greatest concern at present of the Germans in 
^outh'West Africa is that the long coastline is only provided 
^th one naturally ’good harbour, and that is Walfisch Bay, 
which belongs to BrAish South Africa. At the time of our 
forcible-feeble objections to the creation of a German pro- 
tectorate in this region (when British diplomacy, colonial and 
imperial, wa» at its worst), we somewhat spitefully retained 
WaJfisch Bay, believing that without it Germany could do 
nothing, and would eventually have to abandon the enterprise. 
Events showed, however, that the Germans were far more 
enterprising and tenacious than me stupid Lord Derby and 
the much i^(f<wlage Lord Granville, had assumed. They have 
succeeded in developing South-west Africa without the use 
of Walfisch Bay ; yet with added difficulty. Like many other 
problems, it is simply a matter of spending money. By 
laying out two or throe millions of pounds Germany could 
create quite a good harbour at Swakopmund, a little to the 
north of Walfisch Bay ; and if Walfisch Bay is denied to her 
much longer, that is what she will do. But she will never 
give up control over 822,000 square miles in German South- 
west Africa because the British flag still flies at Walfisch Bay. 
On tfie other hand, so far as the British have any memory in 
diplomacy, they are angry at the exist:...., G'»rni;^r 

finger stretching out from the north-east corner of Damaraland 
and touching the Zambezi. This long narrow strip — ^in places 
only a fe^ miles wide — separates British South Africa from 
Portugue^ Southern Angola, which is being so much developed 
now by British capital and enterprise in conjunction with 
the Portuguese. Here, it would seem to me, exist the 
elements of a reconciliation. Let us cede to Germany Walfisch 
Bay, and let her withdraw from direct access to the Upper 
Zambezi. Her boundary might extend north-eastwards to 
the Okavango and even to the Teoge or Moremi string of 
lakes — might, in fact, in this direction be a little enlarged 
by us over the Ongova country ; but not pass beyond to the 
region between the Teoge-Okavango, the Kwando, and the 
Zambezi. Access to the Zambezi at Sesheke is no use to the 
Germans, because the river is unnavigable both above and 
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bdlow. The \ 7 aterway of tho Zambezi is international, and 
consequently quite sufficiently open to unfettered Gorman trade. 

Writers in the German Press, who review the chances of m 
understanding with Britain, call on us to surrender not merely 
Walfisch Bay, but the Island of Zanzibar and even Bhodesia ! 
The last-named proposition may be dismissed at once as an 
impossibility from every point of view, unless, of course, the 
British Empire were humbled in the dust. Even if Downing 
Street lent itself to such an idea (which it would never do) 
British South Africa would refuse to agree and would quite easily 
dare the Germans to come (Md take possession. The cession of 
Zanzibar raises very great* difficulties — ^amongst other things, 
an acute point of honour. Great Britain in he«^rndian Ocean 
policy has been closely associated with Zanzibar for nearly a 
hundred years, and has on several occasions had to express 
gratitude for the friendship and virtual alliance of the Zanzibar 
Arabs. It is doubtful whether these influential settlers in 
Zanzibar and Pemba would agree willingly to a transference to 
German rule. They might do so perhaps twenty years hence, 
when Germany has shown how considerately and wisely she 
can govern Arabs in Gorman East Africa, where already she is 
creating a good impression. But ^here also remain que^ons • 
of strategy, of ocean cable^ which make the yielding nip of 
sacrifice on our part — one which would 
have perhaps to be more dearly purchased by the Germans 
than the acquisition of the island would bo worth to them. 
We have dealt very considerately with the Zanzibaf question. 
Zanzibar Town is a free port, and there are no fortifications 
on the island which menace the opposite German coast. It 
would be an unwarrantable act of aggression on our part if there 
were. Although I admit the British protectorate over Zanzibar, 
and the immense amount of British influence that radiates from 
that island, are irksome features in the development of German 
East Africa, yet the transference of Zanzibar is a matter of 
great delicacy, and its retention of very great importance to 
British interests on the coasts of the Indian Ocean. Besides, 
our position there was purchased very handsomely by, the 
cession of Heligoland. * *■ 

In what other directions could Germany aspire to extend 
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her boundaries in Africa without undue injury to Great Britain ? 
In Erienoh Congo, in Spanish Guinea, and over two portions of 
PArtuguese Africa, and perhaps in the Belgian Congo likewise. 
The matter of French Congo has been already discussed in the 
previous chapter and ^s one which concerns France. It only 
affects us to the extent that if Germany were to use threats of 
war to compel France to surrender without any compensation 
the whole remainder of French Congo, we should naturally be 
obliged to come to the assistance of France ; but if Germany 
and France chose to make a bargain between themselves for 
the disposal of that portion of Frknch Africa, its acquisition 
by German^s no concern of ours, similarly, if Germany chose 
to obtain frolh^ortugal by purchase and without compulsion 
the little territory of Kabinda, Portuguese Congoland— -that 
is to say, the coast region north of the Ixije or Ambriz River and 
of the eighth parallel of south latitude- and the northern or 
* Nyassa ’ part of Portuguese East Africa, wo have no occasion to 
interfere. So far as Great Britain is concerned, she is, I imagine, 
more or less bound by the Secret Agreement of with regard 
to the disposal of the Portuguese colonie in Africa. It is 
generally assumed that the text of that Agreement provided 
that if Portugal desired to ^ispose of her coh- 'es the British 
shouldT have the refusal of Portugese Zambezia u,nd of th 
region between the Zambezi and Delagoi#‘'Jaiy i‘*fc9i%^Vjb^,p‘»r.»« 
haps, with some part of Southern Angola ; while the Germans 
were to be allowed to purchase the remainder — and more 
especially*^he region of Mozambique proper — between the 
mouth of ^e Zambezi on the south and the River Ruvuma 
on the north. 

But Portugal manifests no desire whatever to part with 
any portion of her colonial dominion, and it is reported that 
at the be ginning of the present century she renewed her alliance 
with Great Britain and secured from the latter nation the 
promise of assistance and support if any third Power should 
attempt to seize or occupy the Portuguese colonial dominions 
against the wish of the Portuguese Government. Consequently, 
Britain is quite unable to bargain for an Anglo-German under- 
atftwding * with any part of Portuguese Asia or Africa. At the 
same time, as I have pointed out in recent articles and reviews. 
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the Portuguese have probably got more territory in Africa than 
they can develop for a century or more to come, with the 
resources at their disposal. Most of all, they badly need mone^ 
for the colonisation and development of Portugal itself — a 
country which so far as soil, climate, and products are con- 
cerned, ought to support a population not of five — ^but of 
fifteen — ^millions, were it sufficiently opened up by railways. No 
real harm to Portuguese trading interests in Africa would be 
wrought by the sale to Germany of Portuguese Congo north 
of the limits already mentioned, or of the region lying between 
Lake Nyasa, the Ruvuina, (und the Mtepwesi River, 

As regards the Belgian Congo, Each year that goes by 
apparently increases the hold of the Belgians oveir^is region and 
their capability as administrators of a great tropical possession. 
But the commercial expansion of Antwerp and the interests of 
Belgium generally would probably not suffer to any extent 
if in the future portions of the Congo State were sold either 
to Germany or to Groat Britain ; for instance, the region 
between the Kwango and the Kasai south of the sixth degree of 
south latitude (to Germany), and the Katanga country to Britain 
(British South Africa). For the rest, it is much more to the 
interests of Great Britain and Prairce that Germany should not 
absorb all the Belgian Congo, though that is a matter of far 
sunah any direct attack by Germany on 
Belgium itself. If the Belgian Colonial administration goes 
bankrupt and the 'country wishes voluntarily to dispose of its 
African possession, some scheme of division between Britain, 
France, and Germany, would have to be devised by, which the 
main course of the Lualaba-Congo, as far as its confluence with 
the Mubangi, would be the German frontier on the east ; while 
northern Congoland would go to France, and north-eastern 
and eastern Congoland to Great Britain. 

It is here again tliat the interests of British South Africa 
come into play. British South Africa, some day, is going to be 
as important a factor in the politics of Africa as the United 
States are in the politics of America. Its growth is inevitable. 
Nothing can stop it, not even Great Britain herself. British 
South Africa intends to have its railway communication with 
the north unhampered by a German extension right across the 
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Gontinoit. So long as the bulk of the Congo Basin remains 
Bel^n, the Cape-to-Cairo route can pass along Belgian lines 
between Katanga and the French or British boundaries in the 
Sudan. From some 'point like Zemio on the Mbomu River 
will *branch three grea? lines of rail. One will proceed south- 
wards through eastern Congoland to Rhodesia and the Cape of 
Good Hope; another will pass north-eastwards across the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal to Kordofan, which is already linked up with 
Cairo and Alexandria ; while the third stretching northwards 
and north-westwards, will cross the Central Sudan and the 
Sahara not merely to Algiers, but wU^t is much more important, 
to Tangier. Consequently, the railway routes from Cape 
Colony to IB&^editerranean will pass mainly over British, 
Belgian, and French territory. Subject to this safeguard there 
should be no British jealousy whatever about a groat develop- 
ment of German interests over at least half the Congo Basin : 
that half which is enclosed within the immense loop of the 
main Congo itself. 

German greed in this direction might be d»?Iayed or oven 
dissipated altogether if and when Belgium adopts a policy of 
absolute free trade throughout the whole of her Congo dominion. 
If German commerce — especially from a basis in Portuguese 
Congo-^has a fair field throughout the Belgian dominions, the 
German Empire may hesitate to go to : 

diplomatic trouble incurred by bringing the greater part of 
Belgian Congo under the German flag. Likewise, if the 
Portugue8?kre wise, abolish differential duties, and throw open 
their Africaji colonies without restriction to the trade of all 
nations, Germany may be as contented with their present 
political status as she is with that of Guatemala or Brazil. 

As to Spanish Guinea and Fernando P6, those districts 
are so small in area that they are not worth much discussion. 
Their acquisition by Germany is a matter that in no way 
concerns Great Britain. France has surrendered any claims 
that she held at one time of pre-emption, and if Spain chooses 
to sell them she will do so. If she prefers to keep them, they 
will r^ain Spanish. 

But £ word might be addressed at this juncture to the 
pan-Germanists, to the eager Protestant clergymen or doctors 
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of philosophy or Science, who propose the cession of ^odesia 
to Germany or the forcible ousting of the Portuguese from 
Nyasaland: what use is Germany making of her African 
colonies at the present day ? The total'area of German East 
Africa is 884,200 square miles, of which perhaps 20,000 square 
miles, at the most generous estimate, is now under organised 
cultivation with cotton, coffee, rubber, or other exportable pro* 
ducts. There are many parts of German East Africa which have 
never been examined, even superficially, as to their minerals, 
soil, and other resources. Even where indications of minerals 
have been discovered, notl^ng as yet has been done to turn this 
knowledge to account. The same remarks may apply in vary- 
ing degrees to German South-west Africa, a r^on of immense 
extent, of which very little is really known, while that little 
points to a possibility of great wealth in mineral and metallic 
substances and to the existence of considerable stretches of land 
which might be populated by prosperous white German inhabi- 
tants, and which have been shown to bo well adapted to sheep 
rearing. I have already referred to the potential value ,of the 
Kamerun. It has sufficient natural resources to occupy a great 
colonising Power for at least half a century. When we think of 
what the French made out of Haiti (10,000 to 11,000 square 
miles) during the eighteenth century, what might not G'ermany 

which has a superficies of 292,000 
square miles ? Germany’s eyes are larger than her stomach. 
Apart from her possessions in Africa, she has 96,160 square miles 
in Australasia and a large concession (over 200 square’ miles) in 
China. Let even her existing over-seas empire — in all 1,129,000 
square miles — be developed and utilised with that thoroughness 
so characteristic of her people, and she will be in point of 
produce and industry a very wealthy colonial Power. 

Yet this prospect does not content her. She points to 
Great Britain, with a white population in her Empire of only 
69,000,000, to Prance with perhaps 40,300,000 of white French- 
men, and asks why she herselL with 66,000,000 of a fast- 
increasing population, should not have a colonial Empire as 
extensive as that of France and not too inferior as compared 
with the area controlled by 59,000,000 to 60,000,006 British. 
Africa offers her rich plantation colonies— -regions to which she 
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oaa Bead her aianafactoreB, and from which she can obtain her 
raw prodoots*— but does not provide any one large space for the 
creation of a German people beyond the seas. The Germans 
wh6 settle in England,* the Germans who go to North America, 
Brazil, Argentine, and Chile, cease to be German subjects either 
in themselves or by their descendants. They become in coarse 
of time foreigners— and foreigners extraordinarily patriotic 
towards the Blag of their adopted country. Every year 
Germany sends further colonists to France, who frequently pose 
as Alsatians or Swiss, but who permeate France to the very 
Pyrenees, and become in coarse oil time amongst the most 
valuable of French citizens. There are 60,000 Germans in 
Zurich, and jife^h^ps in Switzerland generally, over 100,000. 

‘ You may well bo content,’ is the German cry addressed to 
Great Britain, ‘ for you have occupied or ear-marked such an 
enormous proportion of the earth’s surface that you do not 
need to talk of extension for three centuries to come ! We 
may have provided sufficient elbow-room for the next twenty 
years, but that is not sufficient. Instinctively, we must fight 
for the future or our memories will bo reproached by our 
children and our children’s children.’ 

This may be called ’ sentimental nonsense,’ because it is 
uttered 5y Germans and not t>y Enislishmou. But we are the 
last of the Powers who should laugh at suci. ^ oaihL~ » 

over, the Germans, after all, are only expressing the Divine 
afflatus, the determination of the best typo of white man to 
dominate TBS world. Germany is hatefully cramped within 
her present {}oandaries. The Baltic Sea, ice-obstructed for 
five months in every year, is of little help to her commerce. 
On the North Sea she has practically only three good ports, 
Cuxhaven, Wilhelmshaven, and Bremerhaveii. She is for- 
bidden to approach nearer in that direction towards the Channel 
or the Atlantic by the power of Great Britain. Such a pro- 
hibition is not insuperable, but to break it down might well 
ruin Germany financially, so that she would be too exhausted 
to make use of her victory when it was obtained. In what 
direction can she find a sea outlet adequate to her desires, which 
shall not (&t any rate, should not) involve her in a European 
straggle of the ^t magnitude ? She can only do this through 
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the goodwill of Austria ly Oie aeguitiUon of Triate. Atuferia 
to be induced to cede Trieste must receive eompensarion die- 
where, the more so as Italy would probably have to be won 
over to good-humour and compliance by obtaining at the sdme 
time the district of Triente ^ south of the Noce and Cembra 
Bivers. That compensation can only lie in an eastward 
direction, in the Austrian Empire becoming more and more a 
great confederation of Southern Slavonic States^ close alliance 
with (Germany and Hungary. 

Whatever may be the results of the Balkan War and the 
negotiations now in progr(^s, there is a very intelligible ambition 
on the part of Austria to secure the port of Salonika and a 
continuous strip for a railway along the valle7»cii the Mitrovitza, 
even if in this long lane to the Nearer East she separates the 
Southern Slav States of Montenegro and Servia from contact 
and fusion. In short, the satisfaction of Austrian ambitions 
in the Balkan Peninsula might lead to the satisfaction of 
German ambitions with regard to an outlet on the Medi- 
tenanean. This in its turn would enormously relieve the 
German pressure on Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, and France, 
and pave the way for a complete understanding in future 
between Germany and France,, and relieve the anxieties of 
Great Britain as to Qjprmany’s intention of booming an 
" Atfstti'an predominance as a kind of suzerain 
over the Balkan States to the north of Greece, would indirectly 
benefit German trade, which is ever more closely becoming one 
with the trade of Austria. The Turkish Sulti'nate would 
possibly not come to an end, but would henceforth, within 
certain limits, be directed and dominated by German councils. 
Germany, in fact, would become tbe-power with the principal 
‘ say ’ as to the good government and economic development of 
Asia Minor. Syria might be constituted as a separate State 
under French protection, and Judsea be offered to the Jews under 
an international guarantee— to become, in fact, an Eastern 
Belgium. Sinai and Egypt would pass under avowed British 
protection, and Arabia (except the southern portion, which 

* In return for this acquisition of the Italian-speaking portion of the Tirol 
•—part of Italia irredenta^ltaly might well part with the so^ eastern projection 
of Udine» east of Cividalc, which somewhat blocks the German road to Trirate. 
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altewlar Im iHthin the British sphere bf ipflaeoee) be regarded 
as a iaiastioQ of independmit Arab States. For the rest, 
IWluijr ia Asia^leeB which might be handed over to 

Bnlsi^wonld, in faot,,become to Germany what Egypt is to- 
Enghmd—a kingdom to be educated, regenerated, and per- 
haps transfosed and transformed by the renewed percolation 
of the Aryan Caucasian. Here would be a splendid outlet for 
the energies o? both Germany and Austria, sufficient to keep 
them contented, busy, prosperous, and happy, for at least 
a century ahead. ) 

Who is going to object to such a settlement ? Surely not 
Britain? ^Ctiie main opponent will be Russia; but some 
difficulty in the oventual settlement of the affairs of Austria 
and of Germany is anticipated from the Magyar rulers Of 
Hungary. 

The Magyars, much as they are liked by the English; 
and much as they have done to deserve that liking, are an 
incongruity in Central Europe. They are a people mainly of 
European stock, but with an Asiatic impress, who speak a 
tiresome and intrusive Asiatic language, with no literature 
worth mentioning anterior to 1870. They are from 9,000,000 
to 10,00*^000 in number, and^ attempt to impose their rule, 
their language, and their form of re'iTion on over 8,000,000 
Rumanians, 8,000,000 Germans, and 2,auu,000 Slavoniaua’ 
(Serbs and Croats). When German Austria was weak, in 1867, 
they ong^more exacted from her an explicit recognition of 
Magyar control over Slavonic Croatia, which brings down the 
Magyar rule (to the Adriatic at Fiume and along the Canale 
della Montagna, thus imposing a stretch of Hungarian territory, 
more or less controlled by the Parliament of Buda-Fest, across 
the Austro-German railway route to tho Ailgean Sea. The 
Magyars also share with Austria the administration of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. It is clear that if German Austria is to 
help Germany to a Mediterranean access, and in compensation 
therefor is to play a great part in the direction of Balkan 
affairs, she must assume control over Croatia and undertake 
the sole management of Bosnia-Herzegovina. In fact, she 
should, in'thst and other directions, attempt to become the 
focus of a great confederation of Southern Slav States, to the 
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east of which Hungary will be a practically independoit 
country, with the ambition of acquiring a Black Sea* outlet 
through Bessarabia. Will the Hungariws lend themselves to 
such a development, and make some otiner sacrifices to rec&ve 
perhaps in exchange the Bukowina and — ^if war comes about 
with Bussia — the assistance of Austria and Bumania in obtain- 
ing a loop of territory down to the mouth of the Dniester ? 
Yet what is the alternative if they refuse, anU if the refusal 
gradually brings against them a league of the German, the 
Southern Slav, and the Rumanian? Help from Bussia will 
probably be attended by sardonic results. Hungary would 
act most wisely for herself in coming into line witjt) the general 
scheme of a great Central Europe confederatigH in which Austria 
and Germany would be partners, together with Poland, Bohemia, 
Servia, Montenegro, Albania, Bulgaria, and Thrace. Under 
such a scheme Hungary might have its own separate king 
and be allowed to continue the Magyarisation of Western 
Transylvania ; perhaps also have Bessarabia added to her 
territories, if Bussia forces war on the Austro-German 
alliance as the alternative to the abandonment of all Near 
East ambitions. 

The eventual inclusion of a revived kingdom of Poland 
within such a Central European federation may seem too 
’ j fiiposterons an W6Sr’”yet it is not original ; it was being 
discussed at the time this book was commenced, both in the 
Austrian Press and in French reviews. Bussian Poland is 
Boman Catholic in religion, almost entirely, and consequently 
has far more affinity of sentiment with Boman Catholic 
Germany and Austria, than with persecuting, Greek Church 
Bussia. Yet although the Polish-speaking parts — more than 
two-thirds — of Austrian- Poland are Boman Catholic, the 
eastern, Buthenian portion is Greek Church in religion and 
Bussian in language affinities and political affections. 

A great step might be taken towards the eventual pacifica- 
tion and federation of Christian Europe if the western frontiers 
of Bussia could be rearranged in the way described below 
(and further discussed more in detail in the chapter dealing 
with Bussian affairs). So far as the interests df Avstria- 
Germany are concerned, and those of Central Europe, the ideal 
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to be striven for by peaceful negotiation or as the result of 
unavoitlable war, would be the severance from Russia of all 
th^ western projectio;i of Poland. Russia would retain the 
northernmost Suwalki, province of Poland with the tacit 
sanction of Europe for its complete Russification. But all 
the rest of Poland proper would be constituted once more an 
independent l^gdom, in alliance with Austria and Germany. 
Austria would dower it with Galitsia^ut as some compensation 
to Russia, would cede to the latts Power the Euthenian- 
speaking districts east of Lembergfand as far south as the 
Dniester. On the other hand, the province of Bessarabia, 
conquerechshy Russia in 1812 and populated mainly by 
Rumanians, Bulgarians, and Tartars, would be ceded to Hun- 
gary. To this acquisition of the Magyars might be added the 
northernmost prolongation of Moldavia (north of Botoshani), 
and the little province of Bnkowina ; thus the south-eastern 
frontier of Russia thenceforth would be what it was prior 
too 1812, the River Dniester.* 

In return for the cession to Hungary of a very small portion 
of Moldavia and of the complete abrogation of her sentimental 
claims over Bessarabia, Rumania would receive from Hungary 
those pfytions of Transylvaijia which are populated mainly 
by Rumanians — to wit, the departnonts of Chik, Haromsek, 
Udvarheli, and Fogaras. 

As regards the readjustment of Balkan affairs when, in the 
inevitayarug'rch of events, there is no longer any Muhammadan 
rule west of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, in all probability 
Bulgaria wiH have acquired an indefeasible right to Thrace—- 
possibly, even to Constantinople itself. If she can rule at the 
revived Byzantium and at Gallipoli, and can obtain the islands 
of Lemnos and Imbros, Thasos, and Samotbrace, she may be 
willing to make her western frontier the River Struma or 
Kara Su, from the upper waters of this stream (ceding a small 
district round Kustendil to Servia) down to the .Xgean coast 
at Orfano. Td Servia she might also cede the town of Widdin, 
and its surrounding district of Servian-speaking people. To 
Rumania she might grant a small southern extension of the 

* The louth-weatem portion of Bouarabia was only annexed by Russia in 
1878, being taken then from Rumania. 
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Dobrudja-^probablj, a line drawn from Tortokai on the Danube 
to Ekrene on the Black Sea. These would be comparatively 
trifling losses of territory in comparison to the gain of the whole 
Adrianople province and the proud possesion of Constantinople, 
destined some day to replace Sofia as the capital of the Bulgarian 
kingdom. 

Servia would receive, the eastern portion of the Eossovo 
province, including Uskup and the line of the* Vardar River 
down to Salonika and tlj) JEgean. Greece would have been 
permitted to annex Soutl[em Thessaly up to Mount Olympus 
and the Middle Yistritza, and in addition the Yanina or Epirus 
district as far as the coast opposite Corfu. In addition to this, 
Greece has already secured Crete, probably net to lose it again, 
and may sooner or later acquire or retain the Islands of Mitilini, 
Chios, Samos, Nikaria, Fatmos, Skarpantos, and Astropalia.i 

To Montenegro will have been allotted the Skutari province. 
In addition, Austria might well make over to the little mountain 
kingdom, against compliance elsewhere, the strip of coast 
between Cattaro and Antivari. There would then remain the 
Sanjak of Novibazar, the western part of the Eossovo province, 
and all Albania, less Skutari. Yielding to Servia the town 
and district of Novibazar itself, Mstria might justly b^ allowed 
to annex the rest of ^Sanjak to Bosnia and become the suze* 
lain of an Albanian fnncipality down to the frontiers of Greece 
and the mouth of the River Vardar opposite Salonixa. At 
the mouth of the Yistritza, Austria could est abjjs h. a sea* 
port on the ^gean, opposite Servian Salonika. 

By arrangement with Hungary, Austria weuld assume 
control over Croatia and Slavonia, and in time see her way to 
join these provinces with Bosnia-Herzegovina in one great 
kingdom of Slavonia, granting to such a state a considerable 
measure of autonomy, such as is now possessed by Bohemia. 
Hungary, however, would probably insist on retaining under 
her own administration the Seben-Semlin district between the 
Save and the Danube ; and in exchange for her rights over 
Fiume and Croatia would expect to receive the province of 
Bukowina-Chernovits on the east. Thenceforth ^ Hungary 

* The fate of Rhodes is uncertaia. It may be restored to Turkey or retained 
1^ Italy as a guarantee for the safeguarding of her interest in the Levant. 
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(probably destined to become some day a Black Sea Power) 
might' o^y retain that connection with Austria, which would 
be typified by a Habsburg king and a close alliance of interests. 
Bift she would find it‘t^ her advantage, as a safeguard against 
Russia, to conclude a general understanding, fiscal and defensive, 
with the other States of Central Europe — Germany, Austria, 
Poland, Romania, Servia, Bulgaria, ^bania, and Montenegro. 

Perhaps a&o, under the Austriau Imperial sway, a greater 
measure of independence might beJgranted to the Chekhs of 
Bohemia.^ As the result of this |'earrangement of political 
factors in south-eastern 'lurope, Austria would tend more 
than eveW^p become the greatest of the southern Slav Powers, 
the Imperial hea.^ship of the southern Slavonic peoples ; just 
as the Tsar of Russia is the Emperor of the Eastern Slavs. 
This position might at first, on account of the once-overbearing 
German influence of the Vienna Government, arouse resent- 
ment and contention of the new Balkan kingdoms, flushed with 
their amazing success in the war against Turkey. Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegro might lean in their political friendships 
too much in the direction of Russia. If they did so, and if 
Russia pressed her advantage in this direction, then indeed 
there would be danger of a^terrible struggle between Austria 
and Germany allied, on the one hand, and the Russian Empire 
on the other. 

In such a struggle there is no doubt — in my opinion — as 
to the direction in which British sympathies should lie : with 
Austria-GerWny. France, so long as she is unsatisfied on the 
subject of Jjorraine, Luxemburg, and Belgium, might attempt 
not only to join Russia in attacking Germany and Austria, 
but would seek to drag Great Britain after her into such a 
struggle, with the prospect of dismembering the German 
dominions in Europe and Africa. Any such intervention on 
our part would bo a fatally foolish act. It could not result 
in an eventual subjugation of Germany, Austria, or the allied 
Italy. The power that would gain most from any Anglo- 
French crippling of Germany, would be Russia. And most 

' It is iconceivablc that under auch an arrangement the sentiment of the 
Geman minority in Bohemia might bo aatisfied by the incorporation of the 
Kailsbad in the Bavarian kingdom, 
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decidedly from the point of view of oar ideals in liberty and 
civilisation, of oar position in Asia, and oar commerce with the 
Eastern Mediterranean, any farther westward accession of 
power to Bussia would carry with it djsastrous consequence. 
We are quite right if we seek to pave the way for the satisfac- 
tion of legitimate Bussian extension southwards to the Persian 
Gulf or over Mongolia ani Eastern Turkestan. We have no 
moral right to oppose anyWarantees which Bosnia may desire 
to secure for the complete Wreedom of transit through the Dar- 
danelles ; but the day is j^ast when she can hope to make a 
mare chumm of the Black Sea. And to see her established at 
Constantinople or dominating the Balkan Fenit^a ; still 
more, to leave Germany and Austria to be^rushed between 
the French hammer and the Russian anvil, would be as bad a 
blow to the balance of power in Europe as was the unchecked 
supremacy of Napoleon. 

In short : the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula to the north 
of the kingdom of Greece — a kingdom which as far as possible 
sboiild be neutral like Belgium and Denmark — are no direct 
concern of the British Empire. They must be settled by an 
understanding or a struggle between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary on the one haml, and Jlussia on the other^; with 
Poland, Finland, Turkey, Rumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and Albania as interested seconds. It is not our business 
to go to war with Russia or with the Balkan kingdoms to enforce 
the moral and material claims of Germany and Airstrip, to free 
Poland, or to support Hungary ; it is not to our interest to 
follow Prance if she takes sides in a contest provoked by the 
Balkan problem. The affairs of Asia Minor must be settled 
between Germany and Russia as principal negotiators, so long 
as German interference does not affect Syria (where France has 
some claim to be the predominant guardian) or Judsa, or 
does not extend southwards beyond a sufficient access to the 
Persian Gulf. If a peaceful settlement of the great problem 
of Central Europe could be effected by Russia taking com- 
pensation for the curtailing of her rule or her influence along 
her western frontier in tho acquisition of a strip of Western 
Persia to carry her railways and her commerce from the Caucasus 
to the Persian Gulf ; or in the extension of Russian protection* 
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over Eastern Turkestan and iifongolia : then it would be in the 
interrats of civilisation that Great Britain should not oppose 
such satisfaction to JEl^ssian interests and sentiment, in return 
for the release of Poland and the satisfaction of Austria. 

'It may shock some unreflecting readers of narrow outlook 
that while fully alive to what perils there are in the German 
problem anc^ Prussian ambitions, jhe present writer, following 
numerous P^h, Austrian, and evip French publicists, should 
advocate the seeming strengthenin.r of Germany by making her 
the leading state in a great Contri.1 European Confederation ; 
and above all, that having regard to the somewhat futile 
PrussiailK^erman bullying of Posen it should be thought 
possible for the ^12,000,000 Poles of Eussian Poland to con- 
template rising against the Eussiuns on the side of Austria- 
Germany, if a war were to break out between the Tsar and 
the Kaisers. But the eventual ro-croation of the kingdom of 
Poland (Eussian Poland, plus Polish-speaking Galitsia— or 
‘ Halich,’ as it calls itself) as an independent state, to become 
a close ally of Germany and Austria, is not an improbable birth 
of the twentieth century. The Poles of Posen have boon kindly 
and generously treated by flinty Prussia comparably with the 
atrociops form of governmoBt which since 1880 has lain like a 
curse on Eussian Poland. If pert Polish schoolchildren in 
Posen have refused to satisfy their Gorman schoolmasters, 
they have been mildly smacked or lightly birched ; but in 
Bussiaj^ Pqjand, down to quite recently, young and middle- 
aged women have been knouted and variously outraged for 
maintaining their right to be Polish in speech and in national 
outlook. Not even the advent of a limited form of constitu- 
tional government in Eussia has really reconciled the Poles 
to a complete fusion with the other elements of that semi- 
Asiatic Empire. And the lamp of Polish liberty, the genius of 
Polish literature, and the full peculiarities of the most needlessly 
difficult language in Europe have been kept alive in Galitsia, 
thanks to the'wisely generous treatment of the southern Poles 
by Austria since 1861. If the Poles really desire once more 
to people an independent state with some 1 6,000,000 inhabitants 
(Bdssian Poland, less Suwalki and plus two-thirds of Galitsia), 
they will endeavour to compose the quarrels between their 
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Posen rdations and the Prussian Government, in the hope 
that a conciliated Prussia may in conjunction 'with Aidtria 
take up the sword some day to free the bulk of Poland from 
foreign rule. Only Austro-Germany can ^ve the Polish natiod. 
It would be to the advantage of the Quadruple Alliance (Ginr* 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Bumania) to do this ; to free 
Bussian Poland from its forcible attachment to Bussia and add 
two-thirds of Galitsia to it»area, thus creating a very efficient 
buffer-state against future Russian encroachments on Central 
Europe. ‘ 

In all these plans for the happiness of Central Europe (as 
discussed by German and Slav idealists in continentaUe'views), 
it is somehow always Austria that is to play tly) beau r6U of the 
unselfish State. In these readjustments, she is to give up the 
Trientino to satisfy Italy, to make over the German-speaking 
Karlshad corner of Bohemia to Bavaria, to place the Tirol and 
Trieste at the disposal of the German Empire as a route to 
the Mediterranean, and transfer two-thirds of Galitsia to 
strengthen a revivified Poland, and the Buthonian remainder 
of that province to heal the resentment of a Poland-losing 
Bussia. It is truo that they also suggest a Drang nach Osten to 
Austria-Hungary ; who by negotiation or the result of jriotory 
in warfare would acquire Bessarabia west of the Dniester and 
thus dower Hungary with the attributes of a Black Sea Power. 
But it is generally assumed Austria would be amply repaid 
for cessions of territory here and there by an extensipjj^of her 
influence or her garrisons down to the ^gean, which only the 
alliance with Germany could make a possibility and a perma- 
nence. And (it is pointed out) some Austrian sacrifices would 
be more apparent than real. The Habsburg emblems need not 
be removed from the Tirol or the town of Trieste. All this 
region might be permitted to join the German Customs Union 
(as small portions of Western Austria have done, besides 
independent Luxemburg), and the German Empire might be 
allotted a portion of the port or neighbourhood bf Trieste ^ as 
a naval and coaling station for the German fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, with all possible facilities for transit between Germany 

• ^ 

* The Auatrian naral headquartera ia aome diatonoe away at Pola in 
Southern Jatija. 
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and Trieste. Or the Tirol and Triestin might be oonstitated a 
qaasi-independent German kingdom, like Bavaria, and an 
Austrian archduke, be installed as ruler. In return for the 
j^aring off of the Karlsbad district of north-west Bohemia (if 
th’e Germans are impatient at being ruled by Ghekbs), Prussia 
might retrocede to Austria the southern projections of Silesia 
which are mainly inhabited by Sla^s. 

The whme of the present crisb, in the Balkans arises from 
the Austrian determination to coijtrol the western part of the 
Balkan Peninsula and, if driven to fight Russia, to provide for 
Hungary a Bessarabian outlet towards the Black Sea. And 
none oMhese ambitions schemes would be possible without the 
determination o| Germany to stand by Austria as her avanl- 
courier in the Near East, even if her intervention in the Austro- 
Bussian conflict brings French armies across the Vosges and 
into German Africa. 

Yet it is much to bo hoped that Austria will deal leniently 
and considerately with Servia. German-speaking Germany, 
Austria, and Magyar Hungary must boar in mind, if they are 
to play the leading parts in Central Europe, that it can only be 
done by conciliating the western and southern Slavs and 
Buma^js. They must mak<> themselves appear to the last three 
sections of this mosaic of peoples as more desirable partners or 
patrons than Russia or Turkey. If the Austro-Sorvian difficulty 
can be adjusted without positive injury to Austrian interests 
in th^JIalkan Peninsula, the resultant confederation of Central 
Europe will be a powerful counter-agent to future wars. As 
a league far mutual defence, it will be too well endowed with 
men and money to be lightly attacked and vanquished : as a 
confederation of free peoples of varied typos, dispositions, 
languages, and modes of religious belief it will be provided 
with a sufficient area of potential wealth and cultivable soil to 
be cured of wild ambitions and of aggressive policies against 
other leagues and empires. There will certainly be a tendency 
for the Gemfan language and German culture to become the 
cement in this mosaic and to give the whole confederation 
from Hamburg to Constantinople and Basra a Gorman tone. 
B«t it will be the man-of -the- world tone, the engaging manners 
of the Saxon, the Swabian, the Rhinelander, the Bavarian, 
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Styrian, and Moravian rather than the cold disagreeableneBS 
of the Pmssian. PmsBia and Pomerania vdll no doubt furhiidk 
the steel tips of the weapons of industry, and war, and the 
stem stuff needed for the dispositions of leir.ders and organisers'^; 
but in this amalgam Prussia will take its place with the 
other divisions of the wider Germany, with Friesl&nd and 
Transylvania, Mecklenburg!; and Wiirttemberg, the Tirol and 
Silesia, Schleswig, and Cari^iola. 

Indeed, the more Germdby extends her Imperial strength 
and responsibilities, the less ‘ Prussian ’ she will become ; 
because the world cannot stand Prussianising — will not stand 
it ; and too much ‘ Prussia ’ may bring Germany to fain and 
recasting. Yet Germans must refrain from Ipstorical ingrati- 
tude and not lose sight of what they owe to Prussia since 1700 
in the making of their ‘300 scattered States . . . the constant 
prey of foreign ambitions ’ into one united nation of great 
power and of a foremost place in the world’s councils. To 
the Hohenzollem dynasty Germany stands in the same 
position of lasting indebtedness as United Italy does towards 
the House of Savoy. 

It may be that the needs of German local government, local 
liberties, and cultural devolopmeniji may before long le§d to a 
further simplifying of State divisions, reducing the present num- 
ber of Sovereign States from twenty-six to sixteen, and dividing 
the— at present — overwhelmingly largo proportion of Prussian 
territory into subsidiary kingdoms and duchies under j^iohen- 
zollern princes. Such a rearrangement of locjil government 
(proposed from time to time by the more outspoke*, reviewers 
and essayists who write from the capitals of the lesser kingdoms) 
is delineated in my map of Central Europe, and is so much below 
the political horizon at the present time that it scarcely needs 
elaboration. Such a recasting of Germany, however, though 
it might entail some sacrihees from the Prussian bureaucracy, 
would make Germany a stronger and a happier Empire, in 
which the will and the true feelings of the Gbrman people 
would find a more direct expression. And in such an Empire 
as this, playing the leading part in a great Central European 
Confederation, there would be no longer the restless discontent 
and the half-insane desire for war which characterises the 
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Tooal and the >aiing classes in Prussia to-day, well typified 
ae ttiey are by th^^itings of General von Bernard!. 

In all these po^ible changes of the map of Central and 
Bastem Europe, ouryoZc is simply that of the onlooker, unless 
France is wantonly attacked ; Belgium, Holland, or Luxemburg 
invaded ; Syria or Arabia threatened by a German intervention. 
For the res^ let us — if we wish to b^ cynical — welcome German 
expansion with Kruger’s metaphor of the tortoise putting out 
its head. Germany and Austria are only dangerous to the 
peace of the world so long as they are penned up within their 
present limits. Let them once expand into a confederation 
with Hungary and the Balkan States and much of Turkey, and 
they give many hostages to Fortune. Their ventures will 
require to draw on the financial resources of France and Britain. 
French neutrality and even co-operation can be secured at the 
relatively cheap price of the retrocession of French Lorraine 
and security regarding the inviolability of Belgium. Britain 
must be friendly towards such a Central European Confederation 
of States, provided sufficient guarantees are given regarding 
the neutrality of Greece, and the British control over the 
Persian Gulf and the approaches to India. Russia would not be 
injured by this expansion of^ Central Europe, even if she assisted 
it by exchanging Bessarabia for Ruthenia. 8he would probably 
get as her share in the general settlement a way or a railway 
down through Persian Kurdistan to the warm waters of the 
Persian Gulf, and a protectorate over Armenia. And to 
Western Europe generally, this Central European Confedera- 
tion wouldi prove a welcome bulwark against the fast-increasing 
millions of Russians. 



^ IV 

Britain and Bussia 

Historians of the British Empire in future times will probably 
state it as their opinion that there were three acts in ouk foreign 
policy, during the first ten years of the twentieth century, 
which repaired many an old mistake and redounded to the 
credit of British statesmanship. Of these, the first was the 
alliance with Japan ; the second, the 1904 agreement with 
France ; and the third, the understanding with Bussia effected 
in or about 1908. This agreement was almost entirely con- 
cerned with the affairs of Persia, but it led to something like 
a solution of a hundred years of rivalry in Asiatic politics. 
By this agreement Bussia virtually acknowledged Afghanistan 
as exclusively a British sphere of influence, and excluded Tibet 
from any future schemes of Asiatic extension which she might 
cherish. At the same time, or succedaneous to this published 
agreement. Great Britain disinterested herself from the fate of 
Eastern Turkestan, Mongolia, and Northern Manchurja. 

To return to Persia as the pivot of this first attempt to 
construct a permanent basis of friendship with the Bussian 
Empire. 

Persia is — or, one niight with justice say, was* — an Empire 
of about 628,000 square miles, a largo proportion of which 
consists of nearly uninhabitable and almost untraversable 
desert. The total population of Persia in the year 1912 was 
probably 9,500,000 in numbers, and this population may be 
divided into the following ethnic groups : In the west, in the 
provinces of Tabriz, Kermanshah, and Khuzistan, the indi- 
genous peoples belong mainly to the Armenian, Kurd, and 
Arab groups, linguistically as well as racially. The western 
part of Tabriz is, it is true, populated by Persians as well as 
. 62 
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Georgiaoa and ^SiuaasiaDS, and there is a certain proportion 
of Persians in the^stem parts of Khozistan. Central Persia 
is mainly Persian i& speech and race, though along the coast 
region of Laristan-^'llhere is an ancient negroid element which 
indaences the physical features and character of the people ; 
and on the coast of Laristan (Persian Gulf) there are Arab 
tribes. In the far north-east between Astrabad, the Caspian, 
and the Meshhed district, the peoples are principally of Turkish 
afSnities, closely allied to the Turkomans of Bussian Turkestan 
and Merv. In the south-east, the people belong in racial type 
»and language to the Baluch group. Beal Persia, therefore — 
that iS'4o say, the region populated by peoples more or less of 
Persian stock and type, and speaking the Persian language — 
is confined to theiniddle and eastern part of the Persian Empire 
between the Caspian and the Persian Gulf, between the Ardabil- 
Zenjan, Hamadan, Burujird, and Shuster districts of the west, 
and the Afghan frontier on the east. 

When the delimitation of British and Bussian interests in 
Persia was negotiated, a great mistake was made — ^no doubtdue 
to the exaggerated nervousness which Great Britain shows as 
to admitting any rivals to her control over the Persian Gulf. 
The real Bussian sphere in Persia should have been confined to 
a long And narrow strip in the extreme west, stretching from 
the Caucasian frontier on the north to the eastern delta of the 
Euphrates-Tigris on the south ; Bussia being permitted, if need 
be, to occupy the towns of Tabriz, Disful, and Muhammerab, 
and tdibuild a railway from north to south through this strip to 
the Persia^ Gulf, thus connecting her Caucasian and European 
railway system with the warm seas of the Indian Ocean. 
Instead of this plan, which would have been a logitimato satis- 
faction of Bussian ambitious, and would not necessarily have 
threatened the independence of real Persia or have brought 
Bussian influence inconveniently near to the Indian frontier, the 
Bussian sphere was defined as being a great circular band 
covering the northern part of Persia from Afghanistan on the 
east to Kurdistan on the west, and including the capital Tehran, 
and extending as far south as Isfahan. To give Bussia such a 

Quite distinct from lAiriilan, a mountain diatrict immediately east of 
the lower Tigru. 
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sphere as this (806,000 square miles in areal^s equivalent to 
giving her Persia. Little that was reallj^/Persian could .live 
outside her throttling grasp. ( 

The British sphere of influence, on Ahe other hand, urns 
both modest in extent (187,000 square miles) and justifled.bj 
ethnic and political considerations. It was limited virtually 
to Persian Baluchistan, which is only artifidally severed from 
British Baluchistan : a region, be it noted, that inbiudes one or 
more important, semi-independent, native states. This sphere 
of influence gave to Great Britain a sufficient control over the 
narrow exit from the Persian Gulf at the Straits of Ormuz. ^ 
With this in her possession. Great Britain could afford to be 
indulgent as to both a German and a Bussian railway reaching 
to the Persian Gulf at the other — the western — end. But Great 
Britain in her desire to protect all means of access to India has 
more or less arrogated to herself the right to dominate the 
southern part of independent Persia : for between the political 
spheres of Britain and Bussia there is demarcated a region 
between Khorassan, Isfahan, and the Turkish frontier, which 
is regarded as neutral ground, and over which neither Bussia nor 
Britain are supposed to exercise special influence. However 
that may be, the British at the present day are practically the 
guardians of Southern Persia between Isfahan and the' Persian 
Gulf. 

Meantime, the Persian Government is in a state of utter 
disorganisation. It is powerless to put down brigandage and 
to ensure safety to life and property. Whether ior the next 
fifty years the Persians will bo able to govern themselves is an 
open question. The action both of Britain and Bussia, how- 
ever, is hampered in dealing drastically with this, question by 
the sentimentality of Europe and the United States. What 
Greece was to Europe between two and three thousand years 
ago, Persia was to Asia : a land of radiating light and civilisation. 
The true Persian — as distinct from the Turk, Baluch, Kurd, and 
Armenian — ^is a prepossessing type of humanity) ordinarily of 
good looks, white skm, tall stature, and generally Enropean 
aspect. The Persians are, of course, the descendants of the 
ancient Aryan (Nordic) invaders who were closely akin to the 
ancestors of the Gothic, Greek, and German peoples. They 
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iia£s^ ^UNibe preceding Mediterranean) Armenian, and 
ne^id raeee, and ^nseqnentiiy acquired in some cases the 
darh hairi broWn ey^ and olive-tinted complexion to be met 
viA along the Southelp Mediterranean and in Spain. There is 
a good deal of facial resemblance, indeed, between the Persians, 
the Barbers of Morocco, and the population of Southern Spain. 
The Persian language, though mucfi spoilt by the influence 
of Arabic, i^stUl an expressive and mellow speech, and in 
comparison to the rest of Asia, Persia takes a very high place 
in the arts of painting, ceramics, and architecture, in poetry 
,^l|id prose. 

Thewrorst bldw ever dealt at Persia was its conquest by 
the Muhammadan Arabs. Persian genius, however, was too 
intense, too powerful, to be completely destroyed by the semi- 
barbarous Semites of the Arabian Peninsula or by the terrible 
Turks and Tatars, reeking of mutton-fat, exulting in slaughter, 
and contemptuous of cities ; who, additionally inflamed by 
Muhammadan fanaticism, ravaged Persia at intervals between 
the tenth and the eighteenth centuries. In spite of her downfall 
in 687 A.C., and of many a subsequent devastation, independent 
Aryan Persia arose to her feet once more under the splendid 
dynasty of the Sufi or Safawi Shahs > — ^Arab in origin, it is true, 
but Person in genius — ^who reigned between 1499 and 1786. 
Unhappily, though they were mystics they were still nominally 
Muhammadans. They just lacked that complete independence 
of ^spirit and originality of thought which might have enabled 
them to cut Persia adrift, once and for all, from the fetters 
of Islam. Tb^B fetters were again manacled on her wrists 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, chiefly by 
Turkish-Tatar •invasions from the north-east. At the present 
day, the section of the Persian people which is the most deadly 
enemy of Persian regeneration and independence, is the religious 
caste^the Mullahs, the Muhammadan clergy, in fact.^ 

It is true that all Persia is heretical in the eyes of true 

^ A designation oomipted into * the Grand Sophy ’ of Persia by the 
Sqropean Oi^ntaUsts of the seventeenth century. 

’ The term * olergy,* though it is supposed to have no justification in the 
Islamie world is nevertheless correct in such countries as Persia, where the 
positfen of derio or learned man in the mosque is virtually handed down from 
father to son. 
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Muslims in that it is the territory of the seet ; bat so fhr 
as fanatical, animproTable ignorance go^ Shias are no better 
than Sunnis, perhaps even a little wor^!)^ since they are more 
superstitious and are more deeply a^ached to unpractical 
myths. • 

Yet take a Persian from the nullifying conditions of his 
ovm land and put him iii' East Africa, at Zanzibw, in India, or 
Australia, and he at once becomes a personage of value and 
local importance. Unconsciously be ranges himself alongside 
the European, being, in fact, under his skin more of a European 
than of an Asiatic. 

There is no reason to despair of the eventual regoueration 
and civilisation of Persia, if the Government of Tehran could 
be granted complete independence of foreigrfinfluence. If only 
Bussia and Britain would come to an agreement, recognising 
that the complete absorption of Persia by their two Empires or 
the intrusion into Persia of a third European Power, was 
altogether undesirable from the ethical point of view, they might 
rearrange their spheres of influence. The Bussian sphere could 
be drawn in the itianner already described, ^ and if necessary be 
annexed to the Bussian Empire, on the understanding that 
Bussia withdrew from Tehran and the rest of Northern Persia. 
Beal Persia would not bo deprived of much, for she would lose 
little more than her rebellious Armenian, Kurdish, Lur, and Arab 
subjects. Bussia might also control the Turkish-speaking 
districts between the Atrek Biver and Mashhad. The actual 
sphere governed by Great Britain might be demarcated on the 
north by a line from the Afghan-Baluch frontier to Bandar 
Abbas and Kishm Island on the Straits of Ormuz. The whole 
of ‘ real ’ Persia thenceforward between the British and Bussian 
spheres could be left alone — at any rate, for a period of fifty 
years — to fight out its quarrels and emerge possibly as a civil- 
ised, prosperous, and independent nation. As to railways, 
which are being made the chief stalking-horse to justify inter- 
ference in Persian affairs, the necessary Europe-to-India line 
should pass through Southern Persia from Muhammerah to the 
British frontier at Bandar Abbas ; whilst Bussia could build as 
many railways as she liked from Transcaucasia down to,^^the 

' Le. from Tabriz to Shuster and Muhammerah. 
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Fetsiaa Golf, at or Mashor. However maoh Central Persia 

XQ^t be engaged ij| civil wars, her state of disorder oonld 
not serionsly thread the Europe-to-ladia railway passing 
thfongh Southern Felsia, because with British war^vessels on 
the* Persian Gulf it would not be difficult from time to time 
to send expeditionary forces to protect the railway line. 

What !Q^sia aspires to secure, however, is not only all 
Northern Persia in a broad belt bordering the Caspian Sea, but 
access to the Persian Gulf as well. It is possible that the 
British Government would eventually have agreed to this, but 
)4pr the outcry of indignation which arose as to the extirpation 
of Persian independence, the Polouising of Persia. Probably 
the sentimental public for once was right in interposing its 
veto. The preseAt position, however, is one which cannot 
continue indefinitely. Either Eussia must find reasonable 
satisfaction for her ambitions in a direct access to the Persian 
Gulf, or she will continue to interfere in Tehran Government 
matters until at last the disorganisation and misery of Persia 
are irremediable. She has already secured control over the 
magnificent oak forests of Mazanderan. 

In Central and Eastern Asia (it seems to me), British 
interests are sufficiently defined by the prohibition of any 
Bussian%iCupation of Tibet or of any part of real China. The 
Bussification of Northern Manchuria, of the northern parts of 
Mongolia, and of the provinces of Eastern Turkestan and 
Dzungaria, are inevitable. Probably a good deal of South-west 
Manchuria be added eventually to the .Japanese Empire 
with some, satisfaction to China, west of Liao-ho Biver 
(Liao-hsi territory — the Willow Palisade). China must also 
insist on including the Eastern Gobi Desert in her Empire, and 
on retaining, even if she has to fight for it, Southem Mongolia. 

Tfere are only four directions in which Bussia might come 
so seriously into conflict with British interests that warfare 
would ensue, or, at any rate, a very unfriendly attitude be 
forced upon u». These would be : (1) If Eussia were to push 
throT^h Finland to the north coast of Norway and establish 
herself on the shores of the Atlantic. (2) U she extended her 
conquests of Persia so that they brought her as a neighbour 
to Western A^anistan and Baluchistan. (8) If she extended 
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her politioal influenoe to Tibet or aonexed^y part of China 
Proper. I have already stated reasons foj wsoming Uiat tite 
questions now in dispute^ regarding her mitude towards the 
Balkan States and Turkey, concern only iue Empires of Central 
Europe and do not call for British intervention. There is one 
other direction, however, in which British sympathies may 
some day be invoked : FinWd. ^ 

Undoubtedly, the lot of Finland is a hard^ one. Here 
we have a most civilised progressive, enlightened country, 
largely Scandinavian (Swedish) in its sympathies, united 
politically since 1809 with the huge Bussian Empire, which ^ 
still barbarous in its treatment of women, in itS'encouraj^ement 
of alcoholism, its medieval type of Christian religion, and its 
protectionist policy. Finland once formed’ politically part 
of Sweden.i Its civilisation is mainly Scandinavian ; and its 
religion is the most enlightened type of Protestant Christianity. 
It is in the front rank of nations as regards liberality of 
political ideas and just treatment of women. If left to itself 
without Bussian interference it would become one of the 
most prosperous countries of Europe. All that it asks for is 
complete- and absolute Home Buie. But it mterprets Home 
Buie undoubtedly in the direction of separating itself as far 
as possible from Bussian influence and Bussian polic^. 

As the Scandinavian nations — Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark — ^increase in population and prosperity, they cannot but 
turn their thoughts more and more to the fate in the future of 
Finland. It is true that the original Finns were seiM-Mongolians 
and that the Finnish language is, so to speak, an Asiatic tongue, 
being an ofikhoot of the group which includes Turkish and 
Magyar. But the polite language of Finland is still Swedish (the 
use of English and Gorman is spreading fast), a good deal of the 
blood of the country is that of ancient Gothic and Scandiillvian 
settlers, and the genius of the country is as much Scandinavian 
as is that of Sweden itself. The Grand-Duchy of Finland in 
reality owes much of its present area and political independence 
to Bussia. It was brought under the Empire of the Tsars in 
1809, and Alexander I. became its Grand Duke, adding at the 
time counties or provinces of Bussian Finland to what my 
‘ IthaabeenaQcuidDuohyiinoetheiemtoeiitbonttaty. 
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be Swedi^ Finland. Bat the pledges given by the 
Emperors oi Bossia^t different times, in their capacity of Ch^d 
Dakes of Finland, i^ve be^ to some degree violated. IChe 
reSalts of the Basso<Japanese War having caused in the 
Earopean Empire of Bussia a profound internal discontent 
bordering on revolution, the Govqimment of St. Petersburg 
was constiajned to restore some of the political privileges of 
which the Finns had been robbed. The immediate result in 
increased prosperity has been such as to alarm the Russians 
and once more to turn their desires in the direction of com* 
*'^tely incorporating Finland in tho administration of the whole 
BussitS Empire. There is some justification for this feeling. 
The present political boundaries of Finland (owing to Russian 
generosity in the Wly nineteenth century) come to within an 
easy motor-ride of St. Petersburg itself. Tho Baltic provinces 
of Russia, south-west of St. Petersburg, are mainly Finnish in 
race ; and Finnish people extend right across the northern part 
of Russia to the borders of Siberia. 

It is really only the more Scandinavian, western part of 
Finland proper which has moral claims to detachment from 
Russia. Perhaps some day, when, and if tho Russian frontiers 
are adjusted, a settlement oi tho Finnish Question may take 
place. Russia may annex definitely the Aland Islands and 
Abo-Helsingfors, the' provinces of Viborg, Nyland, St. Michel, 
and Kuopto ; and then grant independence to western and 
northeyi Fiqjpd, which might then become a self-governing 
member of the Scandinavian Confederation. The Lutheran 
Finns, theneefortb, who objected to the Russia of the Greek 
Church and the vodka tavern, could migrate into Scandinavian 
Finland and* be at peace. The question is not one that 
conceps Great Britain, however, other than sentimentally,^ 
provided Russia does not push her advantages in north-west 
Finland as far as the Norwegian coast. But the ultimate 
settlement, on some such lines, of the Finnish Question is one 
which (under &11 surface compliments and pleasantries) draws 

^ Some of the leading Finnish families are desoended from Scots and English 
who emigrated to Sweden in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
patron sitint of Finland is St. Henry, an English missionary-bishop of the twplfth 
ceitCury who, together with a later successor, Bishop Thomas, also an English- 
man, o<mverted the Finns to Roman Christianity. 
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V Om of the most palpitating problems of the 
fatore will nndoabtedly be what part Bnssia.is tp^play hi:fho 
dissolntion or the re-arrangement of the Turkish Empire; $he 
would like, unquestionably, to occupy Constantinople ; bht it 
is doubtful whether that would be permitted by the l^kaa 
Confederation, by Austria, and by Germany ; nor woidd it 
looked on very favourably by Great BritW. A l&usiiah 
administration of Armenia is probably inevitable, if the 
Turkish Empire is to be re-arranged. Cer{ainly, any British 
objection to such a step would be purely perfunctory. What, 
however, will be the attitude which Bussia will take, as history 
progresses, in regard to the control of the Black Sea hntlet 
and the Dardanelles ? 

From the point of view of Bussia, she has been badly treated 
by Europe in not being permitted to secure for her ships of 
war, as'well as her merchant navy, absolute freedom of passage 
through the Bosporus and the .Dardanelles. Put ^purselves 
mentally in the place of Bussia. We should have fought unremit- 
tingly to secure this outlet, just as in the same position we should 
let no obstacles stand between us and a port on the Persian 
Gulf. Gerfhany and Austria at different tiipM havq. taken 
a special interest in the fate of Constantinople, because they 
have believed that the future direct railway to India will para 
from Constantinople to Baghdad, and thence onward aenW: 
the Persian frontier, and that Bussia should h&ve no oppor- 
tunity of controlling any part of this route. The admission 
of direct German or Austrian influence into the administraticai ^ 
of Asia Minor .would, we are told, be resented by Bussia 
point of the sword, if it brought Germans and Austriahs (or ' 
Turks working under foreign influence) to the southern shores ' 
of the Black Sea. Bussia, of course^ would like to mal^ j^' ;;^ 
Black Sea a mare clausum. She liberated 
thS intention that Bulgaria might in some way or otlmr 
become a Bussian province ; and when Priuoe (>t 
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Bfi^ttenberg attempted to make Bulgaria a wholly independent 
principality (perhaps even with Central European leanings), 
Russia brought about his downfall. Yet I doubt strongly if 
th® Russian ideal oi a Black Sea entirely controlled by coasts 
under Russian influence, is any longer feasible. Rumania has 
access to the Black Sea, and Rumania is absolutely anti- 
Russian £||jjd Central European in sympathies. Bulgaria may 
be very polite to Russia and very grateful for the real help 
afforded ; but m.vh En^sli victory over th(^ Turks carries her 
away farther and farther from Russian inlluonco into alliance 
with Central Europe^. In the settlement, however, which 
must^llow th* war hetw('(Mi the Balkan States and Turkey 
—sooner or later — Russia might ex])('ct at the hands of Europe 
these concessions^: lirstly, the coinpit'te friaalom of passage of 
the Bosporus and tlio Dardanelles, so that the Russian licet 
may pass into the Mediterranean and the fleets of other Rowers 
enter the Black Sea. If Constant inoplo is to pass out of 
Turkish occupation into the possession of any other Power, 
Russia may make some claim for a depot or a landing-place 
on the Scutari Poninsula oj)posile. The direction in which 
she will evince the greatest stuisilivom'ss will h(‘ the northern 
coast of Asia Mijior, if the rest of Asia Minor is to come under 
the infldencG of anotlua* Eifrofu'an State. But in these direc- 
tions it should once again he repeatcMl, the settlement is one 
which mainly aff(?cts Russia, Austria, juid (Germany; and 
whatever they may agree to, or may iiujiose, one on the other, 
there^is no^case for tlu? intervenlion of the British Empire; 
provided, yaturally, that if tlie Turhisli doniinions are to ho 
materially altered in their c^xtent and forms of gov(?rmjjont 
the future of Syria and Palestine is a juatier wliicli touches 
British interests closely, while the British position in Cyprus 
and Egypt will recpiiro parallel rectifleation. 

Some hard things havi‘ h(?en said in this hook about the 
Russian Government and t he way it is n iew(;d in relation to the 
more highly-iJultured, l>otter-oducat(‘d nations of Western and 
Central Europe. Russian treatment of the Persians has not 
been marked precisely by gonllonc*ss, kindness, or just-dealing. 
But it is far from the author’s wisli to depreciate the immense 
importance of the Russian people in the future history of the 
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^rorid> or to deaj them the credit and thenlos they dcf^e liMr 
l^the opening up of 8iberia~-that future Canada of the Old World 
—or the pacification of Tatary and Turkestan. If they have 
trod on Persian toes unduly in the last five years, th^ hayeior 
forty years saved north-east Persia from the incessant slave- 
raids of the Turkomans. They have opened up the wonderful 
Caucasus region to the world’s enterprise ; and, in^pite of an 
irritating passport system and an occasional outbreak of 
violence, have found in east and west CaucasL and in Trans- 
Gaspia profitable employment for much British capital and 
many Englishmen (I refer more especially to the oil-wells ^ 
these regions and the machinery they require). Therd^'is, in 
Western and Central Asia, a Pax Bossica which is not a bad 
parallel to the Pax Britannka in Southern Asia and the Pax 
GcHHica in North Africa. But the pioneering work and talents 
of Bussia are too much in the preliminary axe-and-chopper, 
cane-knife, and blasting-powder stage to be rightly applicable 
to the government of highly endowed, exquisitely sensitive 
and gifted people like the Poles (the aristocrats of Central 
Europe), or twentieth-century Scandinavians like the Finns. 
The Bussian treatment of the Jews has been unpardonably 
harsh, only to be paralleled in the sixteenth-century life of 
Spain and Portugal. The Jews may in various ways have 
made themselves a nuisance to the Poles of Galitsia and the 
Latin face of Bumania. Here the population is fairly dense 
and the cultivable area limited, and one can well understand 
that these peoples of European descent and Aryan speech may 
chafe at the large measure of importance acquired in their 
small countries by an unassimilable Semitic race, with jarring 
manners and customs and an exasperating gift of prospering 
under the least show of favour. But Bussia is so vast, her 
territories harbour so many different racial types, that she 
might surely have found room somewhere between the Dniester 
and the Volga for Jewish colonies which would have turned 
for the most part into happy and contented agriculturists 
the two to three millions of Jews in her immense European 
population of 186,000,000. Such statesmanlike treatment of 
the question— above all, the passing of the Jews out of tl\p 
Ghetto— would have saved Bussia much obloquy, much disease, 
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•1^ iQMiy ptwtades covertly thrown across her path by Jewidi 
fto^deiH in Germany, Britain, and the United States. | 
Ifowever, this is Bnssia’s a£bir, not oats. What is of 
cmicem to as, or will be to those who come after as, is the rapid 
increase of the Bassian Christians, the Bassian race, as apart 
from Jew and (Fatar, Tarkoman, and Iranian. The mass of the 
Bassian p§pple represents a stock (largely Gothic in descent) 
as vigoroas, as well>endowed in physiqao, beauty, strength, 
and intelligenee as any among the leading European 
nations. Bassia only needs education of a modem type, and 
m enlightened Government realising the serious handicap to 
actvSflbement which lies in the abuse of alcohol, to vie with the 
United States as a nationality capable of dominating a hemi- 
sphere. We, witJi our sixty millions of freer, better taught, 
more temperate white men (including a small but most important 
section of the Jews), are well able to cope in honest rivalry 
with the Bassians in Asia at the present day, and need not in 
the range of practical politics fear any disturbing of the balance 
in that continent, as long as we retain the command of the 
sea, the alliance with Japan, and the unwritten, racial under- 
standing with Canada and the United States. The one danger 
which could menace our Enmire would be the Bassian occupa- 
tion of Constantinople and Asia Minor, and the facilities such 
developments would give for a Bussian descent on Syria and 
— Egypt* the wasp-waist of the British Empire. Since 
Turkey has absolutely no hope of durability or permanent 
stren^h, tH&'bnly real bulwark against a Bussianising of the 
Near East Js the introduction of our brother Germans into 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia (and perhaps French influence 
into Syria) to restore the remains of the Byzantine Empire 
to Western civilisation. With such a bulwark in Asiatic 
Turkey, and with a Central Persia, independent of Bassian 
control, the Indian Empire would be in no way menaced by 
the Bussian railway access to the western end of the Persian Gulf. 
And Vith a levivified China, patrolled by Japan, the United 
States, Germany, and Britain, we need have no fear that Bassia 
will abuse her possession of all the northern half of Asia. On 
the contrary, here we may watch without the least jealousy 
or anxiety her efforts to subdue Nature to her will and to 
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people immense wastes with a vigorous race of white men, akin 
^both in body and language not only to the Scythians of 
"antiquity, but even— it may be— to the CMriers of Neolithic 
civilisation, who in ancient times passed right across Asia 
to Japan and to North-west America. In fact, the Bussians 
in once more Aryanising Northern and Central Asia are only 
repeating history. In Sakialien they meet in the Aipps distant 
kinsmen, the last vestiges of the first Caucasian invasion of 
Eastern Asia. But they must, in all cons£‘lence, with ai> 
Empire already amounting to nearly 9,000,000 square miles, 
leave Central and South-eastern Europe alone and allow other 
European nations the honour and the profit ef restoring tCe 
dominions of Alexander and Justinian to the civilisation of 
Greece and Borne. 



V 

^MTisH Relations with Portugal 

Of Portugal it might be said, in parody of a well-known phrase 
ajBplied to a variety of other purposes, that if she had not 
exisl?‘d it would have been necessary to invent her— that is 
to say, from thef point of view of the British Isles and the British 
Empire. If thisi portion of the Atlantic coast had been in 
history or were now in the occupation of a great nation or strong 
naval power, no more serious danger to the security of British 
commerce or sea communications could have existed. Long 
before the Empire was formed, English kings and London and 
Bristol merchants had quickly realised the strategical import- 
ance of Portugal and the need for an alliance with that Power ; 
and equally the wisdom of maintaining the independence of 
Portugal against the attacks of the Moors or the jealousies of 
the other Spanish kingdoms. The Anglo-Portuguese Alliance, 
for interested motives, was renewed in the seventeenth century 
(when through the marriage of Charles 11. wo greatly improved 
our positi^ yi India), and again in the eighteenth century. 
In lo08 Portugal proved to be the heel of Achilles of the 
Napoleonit Empire. We landed troops there, and from a 
Portuguese base, in a series of military operations amongst 
the most marvellous in history for valour and address, drove 
slowly back the western half of Napoleon’s power, until in 
1814 our troops from the frontiers of Portugal had entered 
Paris. 

During the nineteenth century, Anglo-Portugueso relations 
(once more renewed to settle dynastic troubles and quell the 
party of absolutism and besotted ignorance) cooled down 
somewhat, owing to the rival desire of both Powers to obtain a 
J]!entral African Empire. The Portuguese, also, were for long 
on the side of slavery and maintained as far as they could a 
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slave trade with the southern States of the Ammcan Union 
and with Spanish Gnba and Fortagnese Brazil/ Ihe rivali^ 
in Africa, moreover, was accentuated by the results of Idiung' 
stone’s explorations and the attempts of ambitious pioneers 
in South Africa to cany British influence through the oefl^ 
of Africa from the Cape tO(.Cairo, without regard for the aspira^ 
tions of the Portuguese to unite Angola with Mozambique. 

It is currently believed that in 1898 — and the story has 
never been denied by anyone in authority — G^t Britain an I 
Germany came to an understanding in regard to the disposal of 
the Portuguese colonies — at any rate, of the colonies in A^^ 
— ^in the event of Portugal wishing to part with them* or of 
any catastrophe attaining Portugal in Europe.* Although this 
agreement has never been made public, it* is assumed that 
amongst its provisions was the allotment to the British sphere 
of Madeira, the Ac^res and the Capo Verde Islands, and perhaps 
also Portuguese Guinea (midway between the Gambia and 
Sierra Leone), Delagoa Bay, all Portuguese Zambezia, and 
South-east Africa ; while Germany was to take over Angola 
and the northern half of the Mozambique province to the 
north of the Lower Zambezi and to the east of the Lower 
Shire and Nyasaland. It is probable also that by this arrange- 
ment Great Britain was to have the reversion of Portuguese 
rights over Timor, and in Goa and other parts of Portuguese 
India, whilst Germany would have inherited Macao in Southern 
China. ^ 

What prompted such a serious step as this prospwtive 
division of the Portuguese Over-seas Empire is not clear. It 
was apparently due to the initiative of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
then Secretary-of-State for the Colonies, and anxious on that 
and on other occasions, for a good understanding with Germany 
in regard to world-affairs. But as no Government in Portugal 
at any time in the history of that country seems to have com- 
mitted itself to any idea of the disposal of Portuguese colonies — 
with the solitary exception of the sale of Delagoa Bay in 1884, 
against British concessions on the Congo ^ — ^it is not clear what 

‘ By this abortive treaty, which was not confirmed either by the Britiah 
or the Portugueae legulaturea, Portugal waa alao to have tranafemd to OieaV - 
Britain her fortnaa of St. John of Ajuda and her protectorate over Bahomd oh 
the Slave Coaat of Weat Africa. 
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ooold hftva jostified dther the British or the Qermsa Govern^ 
meo^ in 1898 in supposing that a time was near at hand for a 
divisioh of the Portuguese heritage. Great Britain, even in 
the oriUcal period of 1890-91, had shrunk from any drastic 
measures against Portugal, had hesitated to restrain the un> 
reasonable ambitions of certain Portjiguese statesmen in regard 
to a Treifs- African Empire stretching from Mozambique to 
Angola. The niceness of scruples on the part of Lord Salisbury 
^ud Lord Botet^ry, more especially in regard to South-east 
Africa, provoked several indignant utterances from the late 
Cecil Bhodes, who realised that at that time the Portuguese 
ocHOpution of the south-east coast of Africa was limited to a 
precarious hold* on two seaports — Inyanibane and Beira.^ 
He did not see w|j^y claims that had expired by disuse should 
stand in the way of his new Bhodesia obtaining a sea-coast. 
The firm attitude of Lord Salisbury had already secured results 
for the life-work of Livingstone and other pioneers, and had 
established a British sphere of infiuence in South central Africa 
between Angola on the west and Mozambique on the east. 
This being the case, Bhodes believed that a similar decided 
policy in other Anglo-Portuguese negotiations might obtain 
accera from Bhodesia to the Indian Ocean, even if the districts 
under actual Portuguese occfipation were retained by Portugal. 

But in all probability the British Foreign Office at that 
period felt that to press Portugal too hard in regard to the 
delimitation of her African possessions might result in a revolu- 
tion^khd tHb transformation of its monarchy into a republic, 
an event v^jlucb took place nearly twenty years later. If at 
that period such a triumph had been secured by the revolu- 
tionary party in Portugal, it would very likely have been 
followed by the upset of the monarchy in both Spain and 
, Italy, in neither of which Latin countries were the crowns at 
all secure at that period on the head of a boy-King or of a 
distinctly unpopular Sovereign. 

EQstory will probably decide that Lord Salisbury was right, 
for eyou when the Bepublic came in Portugal many yean 

' Bein WM foonded in 1888, not far from the ancient and historic Sofala, a 
port which in ooniw of time had silted up. Boiia was named after the large 
,'P,prtagoeae province of that name, which gave a title to Princei of the Royal 
family. Keedhm to lay, Beira is properly pronounced Bayra, and conmquently 
ia peqiitently oaUed Bye-ra hy Englishmen. 
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aft6i;wardB, it was not as the result of any ii^tuy done 
Britain to Fortngnese sentiment or rights. , . 

In fact, not long after the supposed understanding with 
Germany, Great Britain at the outset of the South Aftioan 
War formally renewed her old treaty of alliance with Portugal 
and guaranteed to the latter all her existing possessions. It 
was acknowledged in 1912 by the responsible autlserity for 
foreign affairs, that this step had taken place and that the 
Portuguese possessions were protected by tieo^ full strengj^ 
of the British Empire. 

Whether it is right in policy for our Empire to be bound to 
such solemn and far-rcaching engagements without 
sultation or approval of the legislature is a question considered 
in other chaplets. But whatever may havq been the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the act in 1899, it was not repudiated by any 
vote of the House of Commons in 1912, and therefore, received 
the tacit sanction of the British people. Of course, no such 
engagement precludes Portugal from voluntarily disposing of 
her colonial possessions. In such an event as that, it is to be 
presumed that the Anglo-German agreement of 1898 would come 
into force. Consequently, if Portugal decided at any time to 
sell Portuguese Guinea to Franco, Portuguese Congo and the 
northern part of Mozambique to Germany, Great Britafh almost 
certainly would offer no objection. But as things stand, if — 
for example— the German Government wore to bring pressure 
or threats to bear on Portugal to part with her colonies. Great 
Britain is pledged to resist, by force if necessary, an^Such 
pressure. „ 

[Po some extent, therefore, wo stand committed by this 
responsible attitude to the tendering of good advice to Portugal. 

It is these conditions which make it quite seemly, and even 
necessary, that we should lecture her on the iniquities formerly 
perpetrated in the matter of recruiting what was virtually 
slave labour in Sao Thorn^ ; and it is incumbent on us, ever and 
again, to urge on the Portuguese a wiser and more hberal-mbded 
fiscal policy in her foreign dominions. If, for example, Portugal 
can be induced to abolish the system of differential duties which 
accord an overwhelming protection to Portuguese trade with 
West and East Africa, Germany would have little grievance th^' 
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hwe pa the Bbot that sudi a large proportion oi Airioan 8(^ 
remained under Portugnese administration. Thore is little 
donbt that if a reasonably low tariff, and above all a tariff 
' wUcb did not discriminate between one nation and another 
conld be established in East and West Africa, German trade, 
coold prosper exceedingly both in ^ogola and in Mozambique. 

Eveae^ conditions are, the German and Dutch firms are 
to a great extent getting into their hands the whole of the 
<H)mmerce loi^^rthem Mozambique, north of the Zambezi 
ddta and east of Nyasaland. But German commerce with 
Angola is still very small and much hampered ; and trouble 
is*'5Ciginning to arise (though not yet made known through 
the Press) between German traders who push far inland from 
Ovampoland an(^ who are penetrating Southern Angola at 
the back, in the direction of the Okavango and Kwando Bivers. 
The Portuguese have but a slight hold of this region, which 
indeed they have only occupied and garrisoned during the last 
five years. They are still fighting with the warlike, stalwart 
Kuanyama people (a branch of the Ovampo-Herero stock). 
And meantime these peregrinating Gorman traders are pene- 
trating far northwards, attracted to the business which is 
being opened up by the British-made Lobito Bay railway. 

Herdn lies a further complication of the situation. Soon 
after this renewal of the treaty of alliance and the assurance 
that protection was accorded to Portugal, great concessions 
were bestowed by that country on British capitalists, at any 
rat#, *in regard to Angola. The chief results which have 
lasted froidb the promulgation of several schemes (some of 
which withered away) have been the Lobito Bay railway 
enterprise ol the Tanganyika Concessions Company and the 
‘ Nyassa ’ Chartered Company of Northern Mozambique. 
Earlier still than these undertakings, came into existence the 
well-known Mozambique Chartered Company, which practically 
administers two-thirds of Portuguese South-east Africa, the 
very ‘region so much coveted at one time by Bhodes ; but as 
this enterprise is within what might be called ‘the British 
sphere ’ according to the 1898 agreement, it does not affect the 
present argument of the Germans : which is, that since 1898 
'ifarious forms of British enterprise have become so established 
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in Angda and Northern Mozambique that tlm effect of the 
1898 agreement is considerably modified. Snpposii^ that any- 
thing so improbable were to occur as the complete brealdng-up 
of Portugal, it would be difiicalt now for the British Qovein* 
ment to hand over Angola and Mozambique to the Oermtms, 
at least without making ^me reservations on behalf of very 
large investments of British money. 

This, however, is a direction in which our Govenuneut has 
broken no pledges, not even in the spirit. It «fS'/ercommitted 
itself to any arrangement by which British subjects were for- 
bidden to invest their capital in any part of the Portuguese 
dominions. As a matter of fact, so far as East Africa 
cemed, it is well known that the British Foreign Office has 
refused to give any diplomatic or other support to railway 
enterprises which might conflict with German interests in 
northern Mozambique. 

Another development of great interest, also, is changing the 
situation ; and that is seemingly the revival of Portugal herself 
as a colonising power. Several British missionaries and lay 
travellers, none of them regarded hitherto as particularly 
friendly towards Portugal, have recently reported with some 
emphasis a change for the better in the Portuguese administra- 
tion both of Angola and Mozambic[ue. Especially in /Cgard to 
Portuguese Congo and Angola has it been set forth that Portu- 
guese merchants are showing energy, activity, and tact in 
getting on with^the natives, that they are penetrating in all 
directions through these great West African proVincesTHmd 
actually are somewhat harassing the Belgians in ^ihe frontier 
regions of Congoland by their rivalry in trade. Il^eir popu- 
larity amongst the natives of Congoland is marked, showing 
that the wide-spread stories of injuries inflicted by Portuguese 
slave-traders on the tribes of Eastern Angola have been forgotten 
by the quickly-appeased Negro race. Yet no impartial student of 
Africa could fail to condemn the policy which Portugal pursued 
for something like thirty years along the Kwango Bivet, 
between Kwango and Kasai, and in the Bailundo highlands ; 
carr 3 ring off the inhabitants who were too feeble to resist her 
emissaries (or their allies the slave-trading kings and dtiefis), 
and deporting them as * apprentices ’ for the cacao and coffed^ 
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{daotatioDS of SSo ThomA This procedure hss apparemtly 
ceased under tiie B^ublic. The wounds are rapidly healing; 
and in ereiy other respect and in all other directions, ezc^t 
possibly in the vicinity of the central Knnene Biver, the 
Portuguese are far more popular with the indigenes of Angola 
and Western Congoland than are ihe Belgians hard by, the 
French dirther north, or the Germans farther south. A new 
type of Governor or Deputy-Governor has recently appeared 
’ these pro'^ii^, sometimes recruited from Madeira.^ Such 
men are highly educated, probably thoroughly conversant 
with English and English literature, and with British colonial 
methods ; deeply interested in the preservation of fauna and 
flora, the registration of rainfall, and the establishment of 
accurate meteorological records ; in agriculture, both native 
and exotic ,* and determined to make Portuguese rule equi- 
valent to fair treatment of the indigenes and encouragement to 
foreign traders. 

In spite of occasional squabbles and misunderstandings,' 
there is an increasing tendency to concord, unity of views 
and community of interests between the ever-increasing 
numbers of British subjects who are working in East and West 
Portuguese Africa. These regions are not becoming less 
Portugi^e ; on the contrary, though the stream of emigration 
setting thitherwards is still very slight compared to the numbers 
of Portuguese that make their way to Brazil and to the British 
>. West Indies, nevertheless it is increasing and is taking hold. 
Heflthy children are being born to the white Portuguese 
settled on the uplands of temperate climate in Southern Angola ; 
and if Portugal can keep clear of any revolutions for the next 
• 

* All who aro interested in Portuguese affairs should keep their eyes on 
Madeira. This remarkable island has from time to time produced noteworthy 
■ * oitizenB who have served the Portuguese Slate with great credit. As far back 
as the middle of the eighteenth century, Madeira camo into closfj relations with 
Great Britain, owing to the alliance with Portugal and the island being a safe 
place iof call at all times for British ships desiring to obtain provisions. The 
deligbtlolt genial climate was thought to be suited to people suffering from 
phthisis (which, as a matter of fact, it is not), so that from the middle of the 
eighteenth century onwards, Madeira was much visited by English invalids, 
besides being a plaoe of resort for wine merchants. English influence has had 
jnuoh to say in the education of the middle and upper classes of the Modoirenso 
^ '^Portuguese. 


o 
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tea yean, abe may bring aboat a veriteble wlonial renauiHa^ 
wbicb'mnbayefar*reaobingeffeotB,atanyratomiitie6. f 
Xbese considerations, nevertbeless, do not alter tbe foot 
Portugal bas bad allotted to ber (by tbe good will, cbie8y,40f 
Great Britain in past conferences and congresses) a very mocb 
larger area in Africa than ahe is able properly to develop and 
colonise. If the Portuguese people at home wesr better 
educated and therefore better able to take large views of such 
questions, they would probably give their oacSbnt to smaU. 
portions of their colonial domains being sold at a fair price to 
Powers willing to buy. For instance, with scarcely any loss 
to Portuguese trade they might sell Portuguese GuinefTio 
France (if she wished to purchase) ; and similarly dispose of the 
little territory of Cabinda and the northern ppt of Portuguese 
Congo to Germany ; perhaps also the Ibo district of Mozam- 
bique immediately south of the Buvuma river. With the 
money thus acquired they could do much to develop Portugal 
itself by means of light railways, and they would still remain 
masters of a colonial domain of something like 500,000 square 
miles.i 

The most regrettable thing in the history of Portugal has 
been the neglect of Portugal itself. It is a region (including 
the Azores and Madeira) of 35,290 square miles in are^; that 
is to say, considerably larger than Ireland. Like Ireland, it 
is very sparsely populated. If Ireland were under a proper 
administration, worthy of the political intelligence which gener- 
ally irradiates in the councils of the British Empire, it slMhld 
sustain a population of at least 10,000,000. Butt' Portugal, 
with its 34,254 square miles of mostly fertile country lying 
under genial latitudes, with a climate well-nigh perfect, should 
support 15,000,000 of vigorous people, even when allowance is 
made for the proportion of the area which is stony mountain and , 
unoultivable heath. It is difficult to explain why, at the present 
day, there are under 6,000,000 of Portuguese in the mother- 
country. Madeira with only 314 square miles, ha&a popul&tion 
of about 180,000. The little Azores are also thickly populated, 
and the Portuguese in Brazil, and above all in the British 

^ The present area of the Portuguese Empire beyond the seas is 802^952^ 
square mil^ 
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tibitto«l e«^e», have shown themselves very feoond, a nwe 
to large fomilies and to early marriage. The mara of 
the Portognese pepple at the present day is a well-to-do, eon* 
tented peasantry, a people who, on the whole, are so contented 
wito their lot that they have oared nothing for education and 
v^ little for the politics which raged over their heads in the 
few larga towns. They regarded their Church for the most part 
with a tolerant affection ; they were usually law-abiding and 
^acid. Tb^vrtrst feature about them was their ignorance. 
They were scarcely better educated than in the Middle Ages. 
At the present day only about twenty per cent, of the popula- 
tioh'are literate. The education even of this small proportion 
has not, until il^cently, been of a high order. The universities 
have been asleep or too much controlled by ecclesiastics bating 
all modem knowledge. The very small proportion — perhaps 
one per cent. — of the people who filled the Portuguese adminis- 
trative, military, or naval posts, usually got the better part of 
their education in Spain, France, England, or Germany. 

Though the Portuguese are composed of very distinct ethnic 
elements, they possess in common a certain Portuguese 
‘ genius ’ which is quite different to the general tone of the 
Spanish people, except in Galicia, which is really Portiigd 
irremid<f. When the Moors overran the country after the 
defeat of the Goths in 711 they found the regions between the 
Algarve coast and the Douro somewhat sparsely populated by 
an Italianised J[Celt-iberian folk — race probably compounded 
in me mam of a very ancient European stock and of ele- 
ments akiQ to the Berbem, the Basques, and the Aryan Kelts, 
the latter having entered from the north through Galicia. The 
Lusitanian type of those days was no doubt much like the folk 
who dwell in middle Portugal at the present time, and whose 

• closest resemblances are with the mixed Kelt-iberian people of 
Ireland and Western France — mostly with a round-faced 
visage, an inclination to a snub nose, but with dark eyes, well- 
fumibhed eyebrows, and a cheery, laughing expression. It is 
rare nowadays to meet in Portugal the long-faced, stem- 
looking Gast^an ; where such a type does occur is amongst 
the nobility and the portraits of the great heroes of the sixteenth 
century. 
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(Hie Moors iatrodaoed a farther coosiderable Berbeor el^ 
meat, and this, mixed with the Arab, forms the balk of the 
popolation in soathemmostPortagal at the present dky. On the 
other hand, the Saevi and other Gothic peoples had settled 
thickly in Gktlicia and northern Fortagal. This type is very 
common aboat Oporto, add 'may be freqaently seen in the 
Fortaguese Navy. The Gothic Fortagaese are a tad, well* 
baQt race, with red or golden hair and blae eyes. Finally, the 
African slave trade and intercourse with BraaS^trodaced a 
negro element into the regions round Lisbon and the middle 
provinces, which though it has been much exaggerated by 
travellers giving superficial accounts of Fortugal,>is neverthefess 
discernible here and there, especially in the lower classes of the 
cities and amongst the soldiery. ^ 

But although composed of such diverse elements the little 
nation, as I have already remarked, possesses a distinct genius 
of its own, which in addition to its very definitely marked type 
of language — an independent member of the group of Bomance 
tongues derived from the Latin— -marks it out very clearly from 
Spain. The Iberian Peninsula, in fact, is really divided between 
four nations : the Portuguese in the west ; the Castilians 
in the north-centre and south ; the Catalans in the south-east 
and east; and the Basques in the oxtreme north-east. Wkether 
or not the Spanish monarchy will in the course of the present 
century unify J^asque, Catalan and Castilian into one com- 
pletely united nation, is not quite certain, though recent events 
tend towards that favourable consummation. &ut*little (fiort 
of the extermination of the Fortaguese could njjake Spain . 
mistress over Portugal. 

There is a certain affinity between the Portuguese and 
the French— racial, historical, and linguistic. The first Count 
of Portugal was a Burgundian prince, and several Norman » 
and Picard adventurers from Dieppe and Boulogne founded 
families in Portugal. Portuguese learn French with as much 
readiness as they acquire Castilian. As a matter of fabt, if 
they speak a second language, it is more often French than 
Spanish. It is quite possible that if Napoleon’s armies had 
not invaded Portugal and indicted great woes on that 
country at the commencement of the last century, the whold’^ 
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trend of Poriguese politics might have been in the direction of 
a Prenoh alliance. Bat the determined attempts made by 
Nnpoieoii to destroy their independence created a pohtical 
dislike and mistmst of France daring all the nineteenth century, 
which not even racial and linguistic affinities could overcome. 
Portugal during the last twelve yeadb has cast in her lot definitely 
with tfl8 British party in the world’s politics ; and unless we 
do anything^ tactless or heartless to alienate the sympathies of 
the Portugu^e people, their alliance with us will be a perpetual 
one and probably of great mutual advantage both to British 
and to Portuguese trade. In spite of the wretchedly bad 
government tfiey have endured, with a few bright exceptions, in 
the annals ofwe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it is a 
people which iS|Waxing rather than waning, and which may 
be about to enter upon a period of development more remark- 
able even than the records of 1420-1.578. 

However eager we may bo to have our own way throughout 
South or Central Africa, it will be as well to bear in mind that 
we have an interest oven moi’o important nearer home, and 
that is the welfare of Portugal itself. There is only one possi- 
bility of serious injury to Portugal : this would be a renewal 
of her revolutionary troubj^e. The little country in its finances 
and in its h(<i le agriculture sorely needs ten years of complete 
quiet and recuperation. One good service, therefore, which 
we could render to Portugal would be the bringing all possible 
iqguence Jo hgar on the EoyalLst party (the majority of whoso 
members now reside in England or Switzerland) to attempt 
for the next ten years no further conspiracy against the party 
in power, on the understanding that the Bepuhlican Govern- 
ment released its hordes of political prisoners and suspects. 
The Bepublicans should bo given ten years at least in which 
to show that they can manage matters better than the advisers 
and supporters of King Manoel or King Carlos. If there is 
once more to be a king over the Portuguese dominions, it 
must be as* the result of a peaceful revolution and a change 
of sentiment in the mass of the Portuguese people. 

Meantime, the most crying need of the land is for a sane, 
practical, modem education, especially in all that relates to 
agriculture, stock-breeding, fisheries, and textile industries. 
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One other meatnxre which ought greatly raise the huportauee 
and prosperity of Portugal in the eyes of the world at Uu^e 
would be the making of Lisbon a free port, or at any rata of 
making access to the port of Lisbon so cheap and so easy that 
it became the principal place-of-call for steamers passii^ along 
Western Europe. As it ist there is a fairly good (though it 
might be better) service of trains with sleeping-cars dWet ween 
Lisbon and Calais, by which it is possible for English travellers 
who have good reason to dread the sea-dangersAn'fi discomforts 
of the western Channel and the Bay of Biscay, to travel from 
Charing Cross to Lisbon with only a trifling break— -the crossing 
to Calais. They ought to be able at Lisbon to join their steaifter 
for Brazil, West Africa, South Africa, the WeSt Indies, New 
Zealand, Australia, Peru, Mexico, and all potions of the New 
World in the Pacific which will be reached by way of the Panama 
Canal. Similarly, arriving from these distant ocean voyages, 
they ought to be able to land, with no fuss or trouble about 
customs, quarantine or port regulations, at Lisbon, and there 
enter trains which would convey them to all parts of Europe. 
But innumerable bureaucratic obstacles lie in the way of this 
great reform, obstacles which the British Foreign OfiSce should 
do its utmost to remove by pleading and explanation. It 
might save the life of many a sick West African official if, 
after a passage home over the always-smooth seas of the 
north-west African coast, he could land at Lisbon and thus 
escape the upsets, the chills, the fogs, the frights^ the collisions, 
the wreckings, which so often occur in the Bay of Biscay SnA 
on the adjoining coasts of France and England, r 

The port-wine trade is slowly dying, for men and women 
of the most civilised nations are rapidly becoming total 
abstainers from alcohol in their desire to get well or remain 
well and live long. 

Not that port wine is without many and distinct virtues ; 
but unfortunately those virtues are chiefly present in the 
undoctored wine which is only to be drunk in the county of 
its origin. All port wine that is exported has been made 
unwholesome by the addition of alcohol. 

But what the owners of Portuguese vineyards should apply 
themselves to is a trade in fresh fruit. If there were a better 
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scoryioe of gtoamets plying between Portngal and ^sglttiid; 
W6 oa£^ to teeeiTe from that region aU the opnsignhaents we 
heed of early fnut, flowers, and early vegetables, of grapes and 
q]»ng^> instead of having to seek so many of these sappUes 
from regions at a much greater distance. Portugal, in fact, under 
a better civil administration, witl^better roads, more railways,' 
oleanei^hotels, ought to be the chosen winter resort of the 
British people. 



Britain and America 


The greatest blunder which British foreign policy has com- 
mitted in regard to America since the Napoleonic wars was the 
abandonment of our legitimate interests on the xjastorn coast 
of Central America. Mainly as the result of unprovoked 
attacks on the part of Spain, we had secured a ioothold on what 
might be called the east coast of Guatemala, which became 
during the nineteenth century the colony of British Honduras. 
But wo had equally acquired and had partially colonised the 
Bay Islands off the coast of Spanish Honduras, and we had 
exercised and acknowledged a protectorate over the Mosquito 
shore — ^that is to say, the greater part of the eastern coast of 
Nicaragua. The English buccaneers and pirates had been drawn 
into this region very much at the request of the Amadndian . 
tribes, who desired to revenge themselves on the Spaniards 
for their cruelties. But for the assistance during two centuries 
of the Mosquito Indians, our pioneers in the trade of tropical 
America- — dye-woods, timber, tortoiseshell, pearls’, and hides*— 
we might have had little to do ^vith this region. As it was, we 
enabled the Mosquito Indians to keep themselves free of 
Spanish sovereignty, and they in return not only helped ojur 
seamen and traders mightily (even to the extent of accom- 
panying our ships across the Pacific to Malaysia), but they 
regarded their country as being under the protection of the 
British King, and their own kings and chiefs as bound to receive 
investiture, on tlicir accession, from the British Governor of 
Jamaica. Yet in 1859 we gave up the Bay Islands (where we 
had established colonies of Carib Indiana from St. Vincent) to 
the Bepublic of Spanish Honduras, and three years earlier 
we had surrendered to Nicaragua our protectorate over the 
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' in ilbe middle of the nineteentli omitoi^ 'with 

;i^ o^jr of conciliating the United Statee, bnt of 

thOt growing Power to consider herself bound by 
tho fiuhons Glajton*Bnlwer treaty ^ever to acquire territory 
cl^esoininve influence in any part of Central America. OTbis 
treaty (concluded in 1850) was observed by the United States 
as long as itVaStSOnvenicnt. When it became inconvenient, 
gjiNEillt pressu^^ was brought to bear upon Great Britain to 
cancel it, so as to leave the United States a completely free 
himd in Central America west of the confines of the Republic 
of Colombia. *Zhe only advantage we were to get out of this 
arrangement was the assurance that our shipping would use the 
projected Panamaf Canal on the same terms as the shipping 
of the United States. But in the summer of 1912 the Senate of 
the United States arbitrarily cancelled this portion of the treaty 
with Great Britain by drawing up regulations for the use 
of the Panama Canal which placed American shipping in a 
specially privileged position. Treaties, in fact, only bind the 
polity of the United States as long as they are convenient. 
They are not, really, worth the labour their negotiation entails 
or the papier they are written^n. It is as well that this position 
should be realised, as it may save a great deal of fuss and 
disappointment in the future. 

Not that the United States is at all inimical towards Great 
Britftin. This union of fifty Engli.sh-spoakiiig, self-governing 
conuuunitieg, which year by year develops a more national 
consistency and a more centralised Pederal Government, tends 
towards an ipformal alliance with Great Britain, an alliance 
springing from a deep-seated community of interests and the 
strongest of all bonds— a common language. But such an 
aliianoe will never be written down, nor will it ever be possible 
to force the United States to do anything it does not wish to 

cvbn to th^ keeping of its pledged w'ord. But so long as we 
rinii^ a free-trade country it is altogether to the interests of the 
United States that we shall hold a very high and authoritative 

' y Thil inbjeot ii treated of more in detail in my book The Negro in the Neu 
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place in the oonnoils of Europe. And if the United Kingdom 
were ever in serious danger from a hostile European coalition, 
it is a prophecy almost certain of fulfilment that a fleet would 
sail from the United States to her rescue. , 

In governing all our policy in regard to the larger West 
India Islands and Central America there must be the conviction 
that our traders and capitalists work here with the assoat and 
support of the United States, otherwise their enterprises are 
on an insecure footing. United States int^erehce with Cuba 
has resulted in a gain to British commercial enterprise ralther 
than a loss, in spite of the egregious preference given to United 
States imports by their exemption from customs duties. 
Canadians have built great railways almost 'throughout the 
entire length of Cuba, Englishmen have settled there as cattle- 
breeders and owners of sugar and other j[)lantations. Even 
the British trade with the Negro Bepublic of Haiti has im- 
proved sinco the United States began to take a more active 
part in the ro-organisation of that distracted Bepublic, and 
&e same is the case in regard to Santo Domingo, alongside. 
When civil troubles in Mexico threatened life and property, 
the first hope expressed by the resident British or by the great 
corporations dealing with Mexican affairs in London, was that, 
if need be, law and order might Ub restored by the aims of the 
United States. 

The one requirement necessary for our peace of mind in 
regard to all this region, is that the United States shall not 
extend a Protectionist, preferential policy aSros# its present 
borders if it should feel obliged to assume poli^cal control 
over any part of Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua or 
Costa Bica. If the States maintain a fair field find no favour 
for all law-abiding persons who come thither for trade and 
industry, then not only Great Britain, but the world at large 
will be grateful to the" United States for intervening (if need be) 
to save Central America from its chaotic political conditions, 
^m the devastating ambitions of a Zelaya, a Qiaz, a Blurrios; 
or a Bonilla. 

South America, on the other hand, lies possibly for all 
time beyond the direct tutelage of the Anglo-Saxon, or at any 
rate of the Ai^lo-Saxon as typified by the Government of the 
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Dni^ Stetes. Aigeaima, Chile, Uruguay, are nations udth 
ui aStoed future emanating from their o^ populations. 
. As it was said of I^y, faranno da se. The same phrase may 
perhaps be applied to Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela and 
Bolivia, though not with quite such.confidence. Peru at any 
rate. stands convicted by the Putumayo exposures of an 
mgbteeffth'^tuiy intolerance in religion and an utter unfitness 
to govern qr protect the tribes of aborigines whom Fate has 
most unhappily gomraitted to her conscience-less charge. It 
is otirious, moreover, that she has been allowed by what public 
opinion there is in South America to steal in behind the more 
kindly state of Ecuador (kindly at any rate, so far as the 
Amerindian people are concerned) and take away her hinterland. 
Vengeance, perhaps, for the slaughtered Indians may come 
some day from clfibn Chile or from Bolivia, who may combine 
forces in the regeneration of Pern and restore the Empire of the 
Incas in its fullest extent. There are signs of real progress 
in the much smaller territory of Ecuador, an important land 
owing to the rare qualities of its cacao, its ‘ vegetable ivory ’ 
(jagua nuts) its ‘ Panama ’ hats of plaited palm-bast, and 
its indications of great wealth in precious and other metals. 
Both Bolivia and Colombia — especially the former — seem to 
have entdted on a phase of d^ttled government and commercial 
prosperity. 

Brazil is in some respects the most important — as it is far 
and away the biggest — country in South America. But it is 
nothin suc^ an assured position as cither Chile or Argentina. 
This republic of twenty-one states is so vast (3,219,000 square 
miles), the different states are ao independent of nietropolitivn 
control, and Jihe really progressive parts are so far away down in 
the south, that European financiers are not altogether confident 
«of the safety of their investments in the valley of the Amazons, 
and the states of Amazonas, Par4, and Bahia ; though it must 
be admitted that the British- and American-constructed river 
steamships and railways of Brazil have not so far disappointed 
investors. StUl, the steady incoming of European colonists of 
good quality will eventually build up a white race capable of 
govoming the whole area efficiently. So far as natural resources 
go, Brazil is the most richly endowed of all the American 
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nations, scarcely excepting the United States^* Fbox - little 
Paraguay, the child of tears of the South American states, is 
probably, and has been all its mdependeot political life, the 
worst governed of the Spanish-speaking republics; and ii 
would be a happy thing |fot its inhabitants if they strangled 
their pride instead of garrotting one another, and joined the 
federation of the Argentine, which now has an anndhl trade 
worth something like £47,000,000. 

Groat Britain’s chief interest in South* America (where 
her investments in money- value exceed hy far thbse of ^y 
other foreign nation) is the maintenance of Free Trade all round, 
and the fonding-off of any intrusive foreign interest which might 
attempt to transform one or other of the struggling republics 
into a colonial dependency with preferential treatment for the 
nation intervening in its affairs. We have'’the most material 
reasons for supporting the indopendenco of South America ; 
for the returns for 1911 show that the trade for that year of the 
United Kingdom alone with the ten republics of South America 
amounted to nearly £106,000,000 in value. The only sug- 
gestion of uneasiness as to the commercial future of these 
republics is the fact that the United States has constructed 
or has recently acquired almost all the South American rail- 
ways except the few British lines' in Brazil. If tllb United 
States should seek, through what will soon become its 
monopoly of land transport, to establish preferential rates or 
create other privileges for American citizei^s, then serious 
trouble would arise. [See the articles on this su'bjeot in' the 
Questions Difhmaiiqiies et Coloniales for December 16, 1912, 
and January 1st, 1913.] 

In summing up British interests in South, and Central 
America, we must not overlook, oven though it be regarded as 
a Colonial subject and not a portion of our foreign policy, tha> 
immense importance to us in the future, for trade and national 
influence, of British Tropical America. We should do our 
utmost to weave into a loosely-knit confederation the British 
West Indian colonies and the states of British Guiana and 

‘ British (United Kingdom) trade with Brazil is of an annual value of about 
£28,000,000 ; that of the United States with Brazil about £28,600,000 ; that of 
Germany with Brazil, about £14,000,000. 
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British Honduras. Together they would form a superficies of 
something like 111,000 square miles, with a population of some 
70,000 whites and 2,000,000 of blacks and yellows. The sum 
total of their annual trade is very considerable in value— 
£21;460,000, approximately, for the voar 1911. They should 
constitute a separate, integral portion of the British Empire, not 
to be alteorbed by Canada, however close the trade relations 
may beco^p. \^ile preserving that degree of local govern- 
ment necessitiated by the geographical separation of each 
uni? of islands or groups of islands or mainland torritories, they 
should, as far as possible, adopt a common cohesive policy 
in their arrangements for defence, their participation in the 
Imperial councils, their system of higher education, of mail 
service and telegraphic communication, and above all in their 
impartiality on th^ colour question. 



VII 

Thb Far East and Near Mst 

The future possibilities of our foreign policy in regard to 
the independent nations of Asia, have already bnen discussed in 
dealing with the aspirations of Eussia. The alliance with Japan 
has been productive of nothing but good — so far as the British 
interests have been concerned^ has even j^ossibly assisted to 
bring about better relations between Japan and the United 
States, Japan and China. Japanese claims to eastern Manchuria 
will probably be intensified in course of time until that province 
is added to Korea, whilst Eussia takes northern Manchuria, 
and China definitely annexes (Manchuria having hitherto lain 
outside ‘ China proper ' ) the south-western portion of this 
Taitaric region. In any arrangements of this kind between 
Eussia and Japan, and between {tiese two Powers ahd China, 
there is no call for British interference save to insist on 
trading rights not being abrogated ; but if such an allotment 
of Manchuria takes place, British influence probably be 
brought to bear on the councils of these Powers to secure^ for 
China that portion of Manchuria which lies between the Willow 
Palisade and the Liao-ho Eiver, besides the eastern desert of 
Gobi, the great desert of Shamo, and the districts of Ordds and 
Alashan. Otherwise. Eussian and Japanese garrisons would be 
brought much too near to Poking. With the southern half ot 
Sakhalien, with Korea and Eastern Manchuria in her possession 
(besides Formosa acquired nearly twenty years ago) Japan 
has considerable outlets for the energies of her abundant 
home population. And the question of further Japanese 
ambitions in the direction of the Philippines can be shelved to 
a period lying beyond the activities of the present generation. 

As regards China, our commercial interests are very 
. 94 
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important, 1 but not such as need give ns any national ooncetn 
in the fate of the far outlying provinces of Mongolia beyond 
the Shamo Desert, Zungaria or Turkestan. China would 
probably be wise in allowing those regions to come under 
Bussian protection, since the indigenous peoples are much 
more nearly related to the races and tribes of Bussian Asia and 
have frd^ently rebelled against Chinese rule. 

In regacfHo Tibet, the affairs of that region must be reserved 
for exclusiv^isci^sion between the British Indian Empire on 
thedne hand, and China on the other. We shall probably not 
oppose continuance of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet if that 
protectorate coincides with fair treatment of the Tibetans, 
and if at the sWe time it no longer opposes the free passage 
of Europeans through this plateau region. China has already 
found that a policy of isolation in the existing state of the 
world is impossible. No one division or nation of humanity 
is entitled to wall itself in and say it will have no intercourse 
with its neighbours. It is quite reasonable on the part of the 
Tibetans to object to being included within the British Indian 
Empire, and in that direction their desire for independence has 
been respected ; but there can no longer be isolation. Trade 
routes must be opened up between British India and Lhasa and 
any othei*centre of trade irf Tibet. The Chinese authorities 
must cease to stir up disaffection against the British in the 
valley of the Brahmaputra Biver or in Bhutan or on the borders 
of Yunnan. The Tibetans, it must be remembered, are a very 
distihet people from the Chinese, and are related in language 
and race wit]^ the Bhutanese and the Burmese. The preferable 
arrangement of Tibetan affairs after the march to Lhasa would 
have been thejestablishment of Tibet as an independent country 
like A^hanistan, with its foreign affairs conducted through the 
government of British India and its territory guaranteed by 
the strength of that Empire. But the alternative policy was 
adopted of recognising anew Cbmeso sovereignty and respon- 
sibility, and tbis attitude can only fairly be maintained (when 

^ An annual trade of about £49,750,000 in value between the United 
Ejngdom, Hong-Kong, and China, besides investments in railways and mines. 
The annual trade between British India and Australia and China amounts to 
another £7,000,000 in annual value. 
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OhizM has had time to tozn round mid assert henel^ if it % 
rewarded by the eventaal opening of Tibet to all law*ab|ding 
people who may wish to resort thither for trade or e^otiiktion. 

Siam has probably attained a long period of peace ^d 
absence of apprehension from foreign ambitions smee'fhe 
conclusion of the Anglo-French agreement in 1896. By that, 
agreement the British Empire has secured a recognitkm of its 
special political interests in the Salwin Biver basi n ap d throu^- 
out the Malay Peninsula. Subsequently ^am^S ceded to 
Great Britain her rights over the Malay States of Kelaiftan, 
Trenganu and Eeda. Siam in the immediate future of Asiatic 
developments will probably be the Portugal ef the Far East 
—an independent, well-governed, progressive ^State in close 
alliance with the British Empire, and protected from outside 
aggression by the strength of that Empire, so long as treaty 
stipulations are observed. 

No inter-European trouble is likely to arise over the a&irs 
of A^hanistan, the only other conterminous Power — Bussia — 
having recognised Afghanistan as being exclusively within the 
British sphere of influence. No British Government is likely 
to attempt once more the conquest of Afghanistan if the ruler 
and people of that country behave themselves properly. Yet 
it is conceivable that if Afghanistan continues it& intrigues 
with the border populations of North-west India, attempts to 
make itself a great storehouse of arms and ammunition which 
shall be ready to feed some vast Muhammadan Indian rebellion, 
then the definite conquest of Afghanistan may be forced oh the 
British Empire as the only alternative to losing^ control over 
India. It is probable that it would prove as easy and rapid 
of accomplishment as the Bussian occupation ,^of Turkestan. 
Our previous defeats and disasters in Afghanistan have either 
been the results of exceptional incapacity on the part of Britisj^ 
generals (balanced by splendid victories), or to appr^ension 
of trouble with Bussia in that direction, an apprehension now 
set at rest by the agreement of 1908. Similarly, Baludustan, 
both semi-independent and Persian, is already delimited as a 
sphere exclusively reserved for British political direction. 

This brings us to the contemplation of Arabia, and here 
likewise political arrangements are nearly completed. By 
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the 1909 {^eement Tidth Turkey our sphere of influence in 
Arsjbia starts in the north-east from the Bahrein Islands and the 
middle of the south coast of the Persian Gulf and crosses Arabia 
to its south-western extremity opposite Ferim Island. Treaties 
concluded with independent Arab^ chiefs outside the now 
somewhat large protectorate of Aden, bring all Southern Arabia 
within «the British sphere of influence ; that is to say, these 
chiefs in ^t reatv with us have pledged themselves not to cede 
or sell any^ortiqn of their territories to other Powers. We 
oWii the Kuria Muria Islands off the coast of Oman. The 
Imamate of Oman and the territory of the ‘ trucial ’ chiefs 
on the Persian Gulf are virtually within the British 
sphere. It id true that the principality of Oman is recog- 
nised as independent by both France and Britain, neither 
Power being able* to establish a protectorate over it by the 
self-denying ordinance of 1863. These restrictions probably 
do not affect our arrangements with the small chieftainships 
to the west of Oman, any more than they have prevented our 
assuming a protectorate over the Bahrein Islands and the littlo 
state of Koweit at the north-west angle of the Persian Gulf. 
But they have hampered our dealings with Oman, especially 
the port of Maskat, in putting an end to the arms traffic with 
Afghaniakan. Ships of var^us nationalities, some under our 
own flag, others — Arab vessels — from the Rod Sea, Reunion, 
and Madagascar, under the French flag, have hitherto been 
bringing out largo quantities of rifles and ammunition and 
laiiding thAn ai‘ places within the Oman territory, whence they 
were shipped across the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of Oman, 
to Baluchistan, and then conveyed up country to Afghanistan. 
France has not been willing hitherto to release us from our 
pledge not {o assert a British control over Oman, but has 
nevertheless permitted us to take measures with the ruler of 
that country which shall put a stop to the traffic in firearms 
with the Indian frontier or Afghanistan— measures, however, 
which are n^w said to be ineffective. Here the matter must 
rest for a period ; but if the advance of Russia in one direction, 
of Germany or Turkey in another, should bring other European 
interests to bear on the affairs of the Persian Gulf, it would pro- 
bably be necessary for us to make some friendly arrangement 
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with France so that there could be no question of Britidx 
control over Oman or over the territories of the truoial obieb. 
Eoweit may be retained as a small British protected territory, 
serving as the port probably of an eventual railway fnim 
Egypt to the Persian Gul^; or we may have received sufficient 
guarantees of Arabian independence to remove our shield which 
at present protects the Amirate of Koweit from abfbrption 
into the Turkish dominions. 

If the Turkish Empire is to dissolve, o(, as seems more 
likely in regard to its Asiatic possessions, to be taken in b&nd 
by a committee of European nations, the question will arise, 
what is to be done about Arabia? The least disagreeable 
solution of the Syrian problem will probably be ^o encourage a > 
French protectorate over Syria, limited in area and dealing 
chiefly with Damascus, the Lebanon, Paknyra and Homs. 
Judssa and Midian might grow by degrees into a Jewish state, 
wherein at last the Jews, discontented with life in Eastern 
Europe, might find a homo and an honourable status as citizens. 

V The now Jewish kingdom should extend from Hermon on the 
north to the land of Midian and the Bed Sea on the south. The 
German protectorate over Mesopotamia would extend south- 
wards beyond the Euphrates to the Wadi Hauran and the 
borders of the great Nefud Dcsrfrt. Arabia, south'of Meso- 
potamia and Judeea and north of the British sphere, ought 
to be a region independent of European interference and be 
divided up into the self-governing states of A1 Hijaz, Yaman, 
and Nijd, the little Amirate of Koweit on tfee Persian Gulf 
remai nin g a distinct entity, possibly a British protectorate. 
A1 Hija,z would, of course, include Mekka and Medina and 
probably be ruled by the Grand Sherif of Hfekka as an 
independent prince. Yaman is practically governed auto- 
nomously already by the Arab leader whose capital is at San&.« 
Nijd or Nejd has always been independent of Turkey or of any 
otW Power. No one would wish to interfere with it provided 
that on its Persian Gulf coastline of A1 Hasa it did. not prdmoto 
piracy or slave-trading. Already there exists an agreement 
between Britain and Turkey by which the frontier separating 
Yaman from Aden is extended north-eastward till it reaches 
the Persian Gulf at or near the peninsula of Al Katar. The 
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Aden territory and protectorate are of fairly large extent, and 
alltelong the south coast of Arabia (the Hadramaut) the various 
Sultans of the small Arab states have been (as already stated) in 
'• special treaty relations with Great Britain since 1885. Provided 
th6y adhere to the terms of their treaties we do not wish to 
interfere further with them ; their relations with India, both 
commwcial and political, are somewhat intimate. The 
importali4Nii4]'’ab state of Oman is generally considered to extend 
southwards to ^e coast opposite the Kuria Muria Islands, 
which last are a British possession. I have already related that, 
owing to our 1863 treaty with Prance, we are precluded (with- 
out her cons^) from establishing a British protectorate over 
Oman, even though that act is desired by the Imam of Maskat. 
But it is a British protectorate in all but name, and is so 
intimately bound lip with the affairs of Baluchistan and British 
India that a way will probably be found before long of adjusting 
British and Prench ambitions in this direction so that Oman 
may be definitely iucoiporated in the British Empire. Over 
the territory of the trucial chiefs and A1 Katar on the south 
shore of the Persian Gulf, together with the adjoining Bahrein 
Islands, wo may already bo said to exercise a protectorate, 
avowed or unavowed. This coastline is described on old maps 
as the Pirate Coast, and our control over it has resulted from 
our attempts to put down piracy in the Persian Gulf. 

The little island of Perim in the middle of the Straits of 
Bab al Ma^dib ^as long been a British possession ; but imme- 
diately opposite Perim, across a narrow channel of seawater, is 
the Arab town and harbour of Sheikh Said, over which, since 
the sixties of tho last century, there have been Prench claims.* 
Up till the psesent time the Prench have refrained from enforcing 
their claims to Sheikli Said in the desire not to raise a subject of 
quarrel with Great Britain. Tho favoured passage for ships 
passing into and out of the Bed Sea lies through the narrow 
strait between Perim and Sheikh Said, and there is no doubt 
that the possession of this place, if it were fortified with modern 
artillery, would be a most serious menace to British and other 
shipping. Hitherto Great Britain has evaded the question by 

' The history of Sheikh Said is well described in Questiom Diplomaliques 
d Coloniaks, for November 1, 1912, by Mons. Brunet-Millon. 
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regarding Sheikh Said as being Turkish territory. France, 
however, still maintains her claims, thoi^h she has not enforced 
them by occupation. That she has certain daims is indis- 
putable, but either they may be considered to have lapsed onin 
any case their enforcement would be a very unfriendly act 
towards Great Britain, as a French garrison at Sheikh Said 
would really give France control over tho Red Sea, ^So, it 
might be remarked, would the cession of this placg^' Britain. 
But we have already begged the question by omr seizure of Aden 
ip 1839, and, so far as we are concerned, the situation would “hot 
be any worse than it is at present for other European Powers 
if we extended our Aden colony for a mile or two, westwards to 
include Sheikh Said. It might be said that the best solution 
is that Sheikh Said should remain a portion of Yaman, as it 
is considered at the present day to be, by Gfoat Britain. But 
the question then arises, if any settlement of affairs in the 
Muhammadan East is to take place between the European 
Powers, whether a place like this, which practically neutralises 
Perim and might become a serious menace to European shipping 
using the Bed Saa route to India, is nut better placed under 
some kind of control from Great Britain than as the southern- 
most point in an independent Arab state. 

Perhaps in regard to both Sheiich Said and Omanllt may be 
possible to come to terms with France in other directions, such 
as the cession of the north-west portion of British Somaliland 
(much of tho coast region of Somaliland must, bo maintained 
for the provisioning of Aden). The French have made rather 
a success of their small Somaliland colony, and arq desirous of 
extending it so as to include Zoila. Tho British protectorate 
over the Arab island of Sokotra, at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Aden, gives us a sufficient security for tho free navigation of 
this part of the Indian Ocean, and in ceding Zeila to France,iwa 
should not yield any point of strategic importance. 



VIII 


Thb.CSnduct op our Foreign Relations 

It is obvious that great difficulty will attend the organisation 
of our Foreign Office of the future so that it may represent 
as fully and as fairly the people of Canada, the West Indies, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Egypt, the African 
Protectorates, tHe Indian Empire, and Malaysia, as it does 
the 45,000,000 of Great Britain and Ireland. At present the 
constitution of this branch of the public service is not satis- 
factory in theory, though, as so often happens in our illogical 
history, it works out not at all badly in practice. At the 
present time the tax-payors of the United Kingdom (and to a 
small degree those of India) alone find the money — ^some 
£689,040 per annum — for the upkeep of our extensive diplo- 
matic and consular services. These services are more highly 
paid than those of any other nation in the world, though not — 
as regards the consular corps, all minor diplomatic and Foreign 
Office posts — £is well paid as they should be. A1 though a British 
consul in the United States, in France, in Germany, in China, 
is requirei to give just as close attention to the affairs of a 
Canadian, an Australian, a New Zealander, or a South African 
as he does i,o those of the natives of the United Kingdom and 
of India, the whole of his pay and allowances, all the expenses 
Aennected with his work, are paid for out of the Budget 
annually voted in the British House of Cojnmons. In regard 
to consulates in Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Siam, the Indian 
Government contributes nearly all the money. Not a penny on 
behalf of our Diplomatic, Colonial, and Foreign Office services 
comes to us from the national exchequers of the great daughter 
nations. 

On the other hand, until quite recently, the daughter nations 
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h^Te complained, firstly, that the selection of candidates for 
the Diidomatie and Consular Corps is fitted to natires.of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; i and secondly, t^at they vere not 
adequately consulted by the British Foreign or even Colonial 
Offices regarding their interests in all matters in relation to' 
foreign Powers. Treaties have been made of which their 
Governments were only apprised, as a rule, through the ]publio 
Press. This last complaint has generally been a case^ much 
cry and little wool ; as a matter of fact, I hapgpn tolknow that* 
as a rule the permanent officials of the Imperial Offices have been 
just as anxious to know how such-and-such an arrangement 
would affect Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, Canada, or 
South Africa, as to appraise its bearing on the commerce and 
sepurity of Great Britain ; and that drafts of all but a very few 
agreements and treaties are submitted to the principal Colonial 
Governors for their consideration and that of their cabinets. 
But wo have been informed more or less authoritatively within 
the last two years that arrangements have been made by which 
the responsible authorities in each of our daughter-nations 
have been fully initiated into the foreign policy of the mother- 
country, have been invited to approve of it or to express 
t^eir disapproval ; and it is generally assumed, nemine contra- 
dicente, that whatever may be the fd’eign policy of the 'present 
Administration it meets with the concurrence— I do not say 
wisely, because, like most other people outside the walls of the 
Government Offices, I do not know what our foreign policy is — 
of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South A\noa? Cons^ 
quently, if our foreign policy is to lead ns into war, we are 
assured beforehand of all the support which these daughter- 
nations may be able to give in contingents of men and in 
contributions of money. 

But the arrangement would be a far better one, I thinly , 

* The regulations in force provide that candidates for entrance bv e^iainina- 
tion into the Diplomatic and Foreign Office services must be British subjects, bom 
irithiD the United Kingdom, whose parents must likewise have been Bntish 
subjects born in the United Kingdom. In the Consular service the rule is nearly 
equally strong ; but in both cases the Secretary of State may, if he judges it 
to be advisable, depart from this rule and appoint British subjects bom else- 
where than in the United Kingdom. This ^ing so, the maintenanoe of this 
theoretical exclusiveness in selection is rather foolish. 
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il it were more clearly defined and more open to discnsaidfi; ; 
if .eadi eelf-govemmg portion of the Empire contributed an 
annual payment .towards the cost of the Foreign Office, Diplo- 
n)atic and Consular services, on the understanding that entry 
'into such services was equally open to natives of the daughter- 
states as to people of the mother-country, and that appoint- 
menfll and promotions to all important posts were not entirely 
th^*precpgative of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, t 
but resulted fropi ‘ the Secretary of State-in-Council ’ ; which 
. Council would consist of the Agents-General of the daughter- 
nations, the Secretary of State for Indm, and possibly the 
Secretaries estate for Ireland and Scotland (as they may some 
day be called when matters of local government have been 
properly adjusted in the United Kingdom). This, I imagi^, 
is somewhat th(kway in which great Indian appointments are . 
made, namely, not through the whim or nnsupported opinion 
of the Sectetary of State for India, but by the Secretary of 
State-in-Couneil. 

Sufficiently consulted as to the Imperial foreign policy and 
the personalities to represent that policy abroad, there could 
be no excuse then for the daughter-nations evading, somewhat 
meanly, their proportionate share in the cost of maintaining 
this seiwice. The proporSon, no doubt, would bo calculated 
on the population of each separate stale of the Empire, and 
perhaps also on the average volume of its trade. 

Royal Commissions have met, and perhaps have reported, 
«n measlires Vhich might be taken to widen the class of 
citizens from which selections are made by the Foreign Office 
for appointment to its home service and to its large corps of 

^ In theoi^, of course, the Crown appoints all commissioned Diplomatic and 
Consular officers, and revokes their commissions. But in practice the selection 
for all the minor posts is generally made by tho Foreign Secretary’s private 
Mpecreiary and adopted by the Foreign Secretary, unless ho chooses to make a 
personal selection ; while the great posts arc either filled up by tho Forol^ 
Secretary off his own bat, or are a matter of (.^ibinet discussion or agreement : 
all i^ames, of course, for anything at all important being discussed with tho 
Sovereign himself before the last-named agrees and appoints. Candidates fon 
entry into the Foreign Office, Diplomatic, and Consular services are ‘ selected * 
(theoretically) by tho Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and then pass boforo 
a Board of Election composed of a few Foreign Office permanent officials who 
* recommend * certain of these candidates for ‘ nomination.* The nominees 
must, then pass an examination before they are appointed. 
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representatives abroad, Consular and Diplomatic. It is to be 
hoped that one or other of these Commissions wiU with a large 
mind, infected with new ideas oh the suhjgpt of education, 
look into the educational tests imposed on the candidates. Tl^ 
subjects in which Consular oficials are supposed to be examined' 
before selection for commissioned posts are seemingly eight 
in number and reasonable in character. They consist 81 (1) 
English Composition, (2) the making of a Pricis o^Corre- 
spondence on a subject likely to come witl^jn the scope of 
Consular affairs ; (3) Law, as it affects commerce, shippiirg, 
etc. ; (4) Arithmetic ; (5) Commercial Geography ; (6) Political 
Economy ; (7) French ; (8) German or Spanish, r 

Candidates for the Student Interpreterships, which supply 
the special Consular service of the Levant, China, Japan and 
Siam, are examined in much the same subjects as are set forth 
below for entryinto the Establishment of the Foreign Office and 
the Diplomatic service. And whatever may be said about the 
general Consular service examination programme — on the whole 
a suitable and rational one^any critic in matters of education, 
untrammelled by convention and fetish-worship, must admit 
that the scheme of thirty-six or thirty-eight subjects for these 
Levantine and Far Eastern Student Interpreterships, Foreign 
Office and Diploraatib appointmentrfnan only have beeif drawn 
up by an unpractical pedant, whose intelligence is still in the 
1 nineteenth century. No course of study, for example, is indi- 
cated for the fitting of these Student Interpreters for a useful 
life in Asia or Morocco. Much to-do about Oreelf ancient 
^ history and Aristotelean philosophy — ^nothing about Buddha or 
‘ .Confucius, Muhammad or the Suff mysticism : absolutely no 
references at all to Asia or North Africa. ^ 

These thirty-eight subjects are : English Composition (for 
which only 500 marks are allowed, though it is one of the most^ 
important on the list) ; Sanskrit (800 marks), a dead language 
of some utility to a specialist in Philology or to a certain but 
rare type of Indian official, but of no use whatsoevei;in modbm 
idfplomacy; Arabic (a good subject if modem Arabic is taught ; 
hut as a rule, and judging from the published specimen questions, 
toe Arabic expected from candidates at the F.O., trained at an 
.English University, is an extinct form of the language, scariroly 
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intelligible in the Eastern world of to-day) ; Greek (Ancient of 
ooQrse->Modem Gf^k, which is useful in the Levant, being 
ignored alike by- the English Universities, the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and the Eleventh Edition of the * Encydopssdia 
Britannica ’) ; Latin ; the English *Language and lAterature ; 
French (obligatory) ; German (obligatory, very rightly, but only, 
like lAench, rewarded by 600 marks all told, whereas Ancient 
Greek %ad Latin each offer 1100 marks to the student) ; 
Italian or Spanish (also only carrying 600 marks) ; Louoer MaSie- 
mckics {i.e. Arithmetic, but of a fiendishly difficult kind : this is 
loaded with 1200 marks, but is rarely taken up by candidates, 
who are passed into the public service without the certitude 
that they can add or subtract correctly !) ; Higher Mathematics 
(the equipment of a Brunei or an Astronomer Eoyal— 120Q, 
marks, but seldom or never taken up) ; Natural Science — 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Botany, Zoology, Animal 
Physiology, and Geography (for Geography, perhaps the most 
important subject in the whole list, only 600 marks are allowed) ; 
Greek History (Ancient, of course ! — since Oxford, the inspirer 
of these curricula, was choked off Scripture History a little 
while ago, she has clung with a j)assionate fervour to the last 
rags of her out-worn medieval religion — the worship of Judsea, 
Greece ahd Eome) ; Roma'X History, stopping in the high and 
* dry times before the thrilling Decline and Fall ; English 
History (poorly rewarded by 800 marks in all) ; General Modem ■ 
History (only gets 500 marks) ; Logic and Psychology (!) ; Moral 
aitd Metaphysical Philosophy (!) ; Political Science (whatever that 
may be) ; l^oman Law ; and English Law. You will observe 
that there is no coarse of International Law put forward (a 
knowledge qf which would be of practical use to the Consular 
and Diplomatic services), but this subject is brought with some 
,j{igaeness within the limits of ‘ Political Science ’ ; though to 
judge from the kind of questions put to examinees in 1911, 
Political Science included matter that might almost be classed 
as ethnology* and the history of religions. 

Seeing that the object of these examinations is to select 
from a number of candidates the best and most useful type of ^ 
young man to serve His Majesty’s Government abroad in the 
Consular and Diplomatic careers, or at home as clerks and 
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eventually Under>Seoretarie8 in the Forei^ Office, surely the 
Civil Service Commissioners, in the opening years of the 
twentieth century, could have devised a scope of 'subjects 
more calculated to elicit able and useful members of the imperial 
Foreign Service ? The first on their list, and the branch 'of 
knowledge for which most marks were to be allotted, ought to 
have been Geography. This, like French and German, timyle 
Arithmetic, and European History, should be marked^ essen- 
tial.’ Yet I noticed that it was practically«absent from the 
subjects in which successful candidates passed into all branches 
of the Foreign services in 1911.^ Next to Geography for im- 
portance should come Anthropohgy, or at any ratp. Ethnology, 
the Science of the Nations — some degree of preparation in the 

^ It might be intercRiiiig to give here what these favourite subjects w^ere, in 
the case of the successful candidates of 1911 : KnglishXJomposition, Ancient 
Greek and Latin, Spanish, English History, Modem History, Political 
Science, Political Economy, and of course the obligatory French and German, 
No one took up Zoology, Botany, or Mathematics. Geology was only chosen 
by one candidate (and ho W’as unsuccessful) ; while the melancholy * tosh * 
passing under the names of * Logic and Psychology ’ and ' Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy,’ was studied and passed in by only one candidate — a 
student-interpreter, possibly for comparison with the equally fruitless forms of 
learned silliness which ho would meet with in China. Only two amongst the 
many aspirants as much as looked at the questions in Logic, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, and Philosopivy-- which had^*en, no doubt, prepared at some 
expense of public money by professors of the University of Laputa. • 

In case the foregoing remarks are thought disrespectful, 1 would refer my 
( readers to the specimen questions given in the August Examination of 1911 
(published by the Civil 8ervice Commission — Competitions for appointment as 
Clerk in the Foreign Office, etc, — to be purchased through any kookscdler, price ^ne 
shilling). Among these questions were, 'What has been the relation of Intuitionism 
to Utilitarianism in British Moral Theory before Mill f ’ and ‘ What pasons have me 
to believe that other persons exist f ’ (One would have thought the examiner could 
satisfy himself on this point by getting someone to pinch him). '"All idealism 
must be subjective idealism,'^ Criticise this,' ' Can the claim that the jyictum de omni 
et de nuUo is the fundamental principle of syllogistic inference be sustained f ’ etc. 

This out-of-difto spinning of >vord -rubbish, worthy of the scarifying 
caricature of a Bumand or a Mark Twain, may have been of use for arjl^ 
jargling with time-wasting Creeks in warm weather in the porch, or beneath the 
groves of Academe, or for delaying the meal of an intelligent ogre in pre-history ; 
or they might oven servo as subjects for debate in young men’s or •young 
women’s Unions for Intellectual Improvement in a north-country town. But 
of W'hat earthly use would an acquaintance with all the tricks of speech 
of this sort in Metaphysics, Logic, and Psychology be to a British Secretary of 
Embassy at the court of Wilhelm II, or a student-interpreter at Smyrna ; or to 

Envoy to the Argentine, who must know' the facts about the foot-and-mouth 
disease from A to Z, the prices of British shorthorn bulls, or how to ^et an 
English governess out of the household of a disreputable rasiaquouire f 
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Boienoe of* hoia&iuty as a species, which will give the yoong 
fdlow entermg onrthis career abroad a general acquaintance 
with thd characteristics of the diverse races and peoples of 
mankind, the least recondite of their manners and customs, 
their religions, prejudices and parliaments. The necessity 
for this preliminary study of racial classification cannot be 
over'I^timated. Amongst other essential subjects fqr examina* 
tion sbaald be Zoology of a simple character, especially those 
branches of Zoojpgy which enlighten us on genn-diseases of 
trypanosomes and amoebae spread by various forms of higher 
life ^ ; (2) on the distribution of fauna and of those species of 
wild beast, bjrd, reptile, fish, crustacean, and insect, which 
enter into the operations of commerce or affect agriculture or 
diverse industries ; (8) on the more important breeds of domestic 
beasts and birda and their diseases. Botany, though not 
perhaps ' essential,’ is a most valuable item in the intellectual 
equipment of a British representative abroad, who may be 
called upon to report on forest fires and their effect on the 
climate of adjoining British countries ; on forestry ; and on 
the preservation of rare or remarkable species of tree or plant, 
or the extirpation of poisonous weeds or fungi. Geology is 
similarly important, especially in the South American States, in 
North Africa and Asia Min(Jr, with its branches of mineralogy, 
*its inquiries into oil springs and coal measures. Meteorology 
(a study of the weather) might also be included among the 
branches of Natural Science in which an examinee could 
qualify, thougfi I doubt if Chemistry be really necessary to 
foreign-service officials, who after all must not bo overloaded 
with knowledge and who can get the chemistry needed for . 
their reports done for them by local specialists. In the same 
way, a knowledge of Higher Mathematics is not to be looked 
1^ in Diplomatic or Consular officials who are not going to be 
bfidge-builders or astronomers. I have known mep in both 
services who had qualified in algebra and dizzy developments 
of nfathemqtics and yet had to get somebody else to turn 
metric or other measures and weights into their English equiva- 
lents. Though logarithms, the differential calculus and 

^ It is only fair to say this is dealt with in the Civil Service Com*A> 
missiopers’ examinations ; but this subject not being obligatory is seldom 
or never taken up. 
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algebra may safely be left on one side in the mental fomiture 
of a good consul or ambassador, a knowledge‘'of the simple roles 
of Arifkmaic and of aooount-keepmg should be expecSkl of all 
candidates at these examinations, as well as conveisanoe with 
all the less abstruse forei^ weights and measures and the 
metric system, the centigrade thermometer, and foreign money- 
values. A superficial acquaintance with the main priifciples 
of International Law and a history of the principal treaties of 
the world since 1648, also as much of English jpaw as appUes to 
questions of extradition, of patents, of copyright, of commercial 
transactions and shipping, should be expected of every candi- 
date ; and sufficient Political Economy to grasp^the problems 
of the position of women in a civilised community, the main 
features of the Pree-Trade-versus-Protection-and-Preference- 
schemes, and (historically) the bearings on the Labhur question 
of the Slave-trade. Some study of Political Economy would 
also satisfy the future diplomatist that what is often stigmatised 
as ‘ Socialism ’ to-day is the smooth-working readjustment of 
burdens to-morrow. (I only make this reference because the 
examiners touch here and there on Socialism in their politico- 
economic questions.) These subjects, with a requisite attention 
to linguistics, complete (in my opinion) the list of things which 
members of our foreign services or bf the Foreign OffiSe might 
be desired to know. Summarised, they would read as follows,*^ 
essentials being printed in Italics: English Composition, 

(jeography, French, German, and one oilier language,^ AnOiropohgy 

* * 

* French and German, all are agreed, are ‘ essential.* The examinee has 
probably learnt all the Latin he requires at school— enough, at any^ ate, to be able 
. to translate the familiar tags of diplomatic phrases — the eiaiu quo, the do ut dee, 
tiie heaii poasidentee — which still enter into conversation. But persons selected 
for foreign service should, above all, exhibit facility in the ^icquirement of 
languages, and it would not be too severe a test of candidates to expect them to 
pass in a third language, besides French and German. The list of langu ages 
offered to them might consist of Buaaian, Arabic, Spanish, Portuguese, Italtan^ 
and Modem Greek, Russian is most important, as the speech of what will be 
^ soon 200,000,000 of people living on 8,000,000 square miles of Europe and Asia. 
tlussian,moreover, is an excellent preparation for the later acquiring of Polish, 
Chekh, and Yugo-Slav. (Yugo-Slav — Serbian, Croatian, etc. — will soon be 
spoken by 12,000,000 of people in Austria and Balkania, and yet I doubt whether 
any Civil Service Commissioner, stuffed with Ancient Greek and classical Latin, 
ever heard of this South Slavonic speech.) For Russian should be given higher 
marks than for either French or German, because it is exceedingly difficult, 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese should be rated low in marking because of 
their simplicity. 
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(or more wrrectly, Ethnology), Law (as defined ahave), AriSmetic 
at -a simple kind^ Eoohgy, Modem Hietory (British, European, 
Americm, Asiatic, and African), and PoUiicd Economy (treated 
in 0 sensiUe, human, and modem style). In addition to the 
irfeven essential subjects, one of the following must also be taken 
up W a candidate : Botany, Geology, or Meteorology. 

,j|pt a noteworthy feature in all examinations for the 
Gonsdkr and Diplomatic services should be the selection— 
not so much o| pedants with bulging brows, or University 
Stftdents addle-pated with crammed learning of a useless t 3 rpe, 
but — of hearty, personable, manly, shrewd, business-l^e, 
observant, apd well-informed young men, who may be employed 
in foreign countries as the eyes and ears and mouth-pieces 
of the British Imperial Government ; as the makers of friend- 
ships, the detectors of plots, the protectors of British subjects, 
the advocates of British commerce; men who shall be no 
faineant holders of nice posts, no raffish courtiers of married 
houris (ftnless thereby they cdn obtain an order for British 
toilette preparations), no languid dilettanti, concentrating all 
their time and abilities on collecting or discussing bric-drbrac ; 
but members of a wide-spread Intelligence division. Not for 
the purpose of prying into defence secrets and disguised arma- 
ments-*that work comes '^mder another department — but to 
keep the Secretary of State informed as to the real temper and 
purpose of a people or a ruler, to collect and transmit all 
information likely to benefit British trade and industries ‘or 
to interest British science. Our diplcmiatists must be good 
negotiators, and sufficiently versed in law to avoid pitfalls and 
to know when the cause they are asked to take up is a rotten 
one ; sufficiently shrewd and kindly, however, to get any real 
grievance righted without the necessity for a Press agitation. 
vBut it is equally important that the younger men — ^all, in fact, 
except those who occupy the very highest posts and have 
attained the quiet privileges of advanced years— should be ablq 
to fide, to understand shooting even if they are not to report on 
military manoeuvres, and should possess considerable physical 
vigour. They ought at any rate to impress foreign nations with 
the good physique of the British people. 

Indeed, the first test in all examinations should be a bodily . 
one. No candidate should get beyond the Advisory Board who 
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had bad teeth, a setioodjtatter, or exbeptiooidly defective 
eight. A pleasant and ingratiating' appearwee, a goo<Linanner 
T-nnaffeoted, frank, neither sullen nor scornful, shy nor froward 
•^-should receive, together with physical vigour aniffrojieimcy 
#» manly sports, a prelimihary bonus in marks which should < 
atone in some- slight measure for deficiencies in schola^hip. 

It would also be an excellent prologue to diplomacy and to 
the work of a consul if the candidate selected to be e^^Stnined 
had'Served for a short period in the regular army, the militia, 
or the Territorials, or had at least been for some time in the 
Boy Scouts or in a school Cadet Corps. Preference might 
in the first place be given to those who could sh^ service for 
three years in the Territorials or in the Boyal Navd Beserve, 
or merchant service. There may be some readers who loathe 
fault-finding with existing institutions and 'who will object 
to these criticisms of the present methods for sifting and 
selecting the members of our Foreign service. They will ask if 
things are not, after all, very well in spite of exafhinations 
in Metaphysics and Ancient Greek. They will point to Sir 
Bamaby'Bampton-Boo and the Eight Hon. Applebody Bland 
and Lord Eaglerange of Ambukol as examples of efficient 
public servants, unaware that those distinguished men, and 
not a few others among existing, reftring, and retired dhibassa- 
dors and heads of missions, consuls-general and smart vice- 
consuls, have never passed any examination at all. So far have 
these examinations been from providing the ideal Diplomatic 
or Consular representative, or even Foreign Office official, thdt 
the Foreign Secretary under all recent administrations has 
(with the powers conferred on him) frequently imported men 
from outside into these services who had never passed ^ny Foreign 
Office examination. Such have been lawyers (like the late Sir 
Julian Fauncefote), soldiers, writers, explorers, ex-membecsu> 
of Parliament, Cabinet Ministers, doctors, and ex-missionaries. 
The men chosen had usually special aptitudes. But there is no 
reason why, if we had a properly selected staff of foceign repre- 
sentatives, these importations from the outside (occasioning 
as, they do great bitterness and a sense of unfairness among 
men who have borne the burden and heat of the day) should 
take place. Clearly the stipulations as to selection and appoint- 








nAmt and* the vaonted- examinatione^ (^d not»pzo'iace in aU 
directions the class of man.tranted in! the foreign s^ice. 

dne\of the, monstrously anaohroniatic and insolently 
n^obbish pi^nditions at present in force is that all candidati^ 
for f'oreign Office or Diplomatic service must have an incoipe 
or alloyrance of a minimum £400 a year. The plan of the 
, i^ore^ Office is to pay its junior employes in th^e services 
very little for the first few years of their employment. I 
believe the idea is that for some three years, while they, are 
forgetting the (jreek, the Metaphysics, the Ancient Boman 
History, the Scripture History, or whatever other useless 
educational Iv^ber they have brought with them from school 
or university, and while they are acquiring real knowledge of 
men and cities, they are not worth much salary. But a business- 
like Empire shoq^d not act thus. It would not do so in its 
great commercial enterprises, and in its supreme political 
departments it is surely more necessary than anywhere else 
to have igen who from the very commencement of their«work 
know what they are about, and do not need to waste valuable 
time in getting the first smatterings of their special education ? 

There is no reason but the inherent snobbishness of our 
statesmen which prevents the Consular and Diplomatic services 
from being fused, to all intents and purposes. Consular work 
*in the great commercial centres and seaports would be an 
excellent apprenticeship for the Chancellery and the Legation. 
There are many officers in our magnificent merchant service who 
waltz quite as ^ell as the smartest attach^ at Vienna or Berlin ; 
and several embassies in the past have really pivoted on the 
talents of* some scarcely-mentioned dragondan, some vice- 
consul-interpreter of mixed parentage, in an absurd frock coat 
and quite odt of society, who knew all the secrets and kept them 
most faithfully and loyally, who deciphered the telegrams and 
drafted in three languages most of the despatches, and inter- 
viewed similar,necessary, permanent drudges in the land— not of 
his exile, but — of his birth. Have not we who have travelled and 
served all met such ? The man with a comic, almost a pet 
. name, amongst the staff of the Chancellery, entirely unknov^ 
in personality at the Foreign Office— a mere name attached to 
a small salary in the Foreign Office list ? Yet a most trusty 
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servant of the Empire, and the real reason why we ‘found dht 
this and halted in time before doing {hat. 

Xhe Consular service shotild really supply, the* life;^ood of 
diplomacy : if it did so more than at present, we^oold i^- 
doubtedly possess in the ilong run more efEicient ^diplomatic 
representatives of all grades. In other words, instead of 
beginning as attaches, all aspirants to diplomatic appoint&ents 
should begin as vice-consuls ; and from the vice-consuls and 
consuls should be selected the staff of each legation and embassy. 
G&ver consuls should be promoted to be first secretases, 
councillors, ministers, envoys, and ambassadors. As a matter 
of practice, this has frequently occurred in the past history of 
our Diplomatic service, and some of the most successful British 
representatives abroad at the great and the small capitals during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centurie^, have been men 
who began their career in the Consular service, perhaps even 
in the comparatively humble post of a vice-consul (Sir William 
White, iSt example). f 

Much bitterness still prevails — ^though it is rather a matter 
of memory than recent injury— in the Diplomatic and Consular 
services, through the importation into their ranks (sometimes 
as a mere act of politicarjobbery) of A., B., C., and D., who 
passed no examinations and did not even possess avff special 
qualifications which would justify a minister in dispensing*' 
with such formality. Probably no such appointments have 
occurred within the mst few years or are likely to occur again. 
Out of fairness towards those who have prepared for such»a 
career from their youth up, and who have passed difficult 
examinations to justify appointment (especially if iii the future 
examinations ' were really conducted to elicit efficiency), it 
should as far as possible be laid down as a rule that' no appoint- 
ments from outside- are made into the regular Diplomatic ajid 
Consular services. Yet on the other band, a certain amount 
of freedom must be permitted to the ministers of the Empire 
to make special appointments, of special envoys whose work} 
if necessary, should overlay that of the regular representative 
abroad. For instance, we should be gravely injurii^ the 
interests of the Empire if the head of a State Department in 
London (or, by delegation, Montreal, Melbourne or Capetown) 
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were prevented from sending a Cobden to negotiate a commercial 
treaty,^ Fronde. to conduct some historical investigation, a 
Gladstom to inquire (ofdoially or unofficially) into the condition 
ofr Neapoli\^n political prisoners, or a Bryce to cultivate good 
relations with the United States. ^ 

I^is sometimes complained of British ambassadors and 
envoys that they know too little about the masses in the 
countfies to which they are accredited. They possess an inti- 
mate knowledge of courts, cabinets and camarillas, but are not in 
tortbh with the provinces, with provincial feeling, with popular 
movements, and so forth. Although, admitting that this 
criticism is q^asionally well founded, it is necessary to object 
to it that the supreme representative of our Empire at the 
court ofra great Power must in the first place have to deal with 
the ruler and the ministers of the country wherein he lives ; 
that too much overt interest in the populace, the provinces, or 
political intrigues, would nullify his influence for. good and 
make hinvobjectionable to the head of the State to whom he is 
accredited. It is first and foremost his business to represent our 
views to the supreme Government of his foreign land and trans- 
mit to our Foreign Office the opinions and replies of this 
foreign Government.^ Yet, undoubtedly the whole staff of 
his diplo^uatic and consular subordinates should bo as closely as 
“ possible in touch with all political movements of the countr/to 
which they are appointed— of course, only as spectators. They 
should note the tone of the Press, the popularity or otherwise 

a 

* In my travels about Germany during the last two years, 1 have heard 
complaints t^at the British Ambassador at Berlin seldom or never visited the 
important kingdoms of Southern Germany or the great centres of industry in the 
Rhine Province, Westphalia, and Hamburg ; that he u^ul(l receive such a 
welcome at Stuttgart, and his arrival in Munich would illicit all the sympathy 
felt in certain directions for England. But my German friends overlooked 
«th9 present delicacy of the situation in regard to their own internal divisions. 
Prussia in 1871 was acceptec^% the rest of Germai^ as the leading State of the 
Empire ; yet a good deal of pai^iculaxism remains, And if the British Ambassador, 
even squite unintentionally, evoked expressions (d special friendship towards 
England in thb subsidiary capitals of the Germ& Empire, the results of his 
visit might be miainterpretod by the Imperial Gcmniment, \fhich has its head- 
quarters in Berlin. We stiU maintain (and rigli4|') diplomatic representatives 
at the courts of the leading South Genhan States, ^o are sufficient to kot as a 
focus for the encouragement of friendly relatioils, which, of course, must be 
subsidiaiy to the mam direction of the Imperial German policy. 
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of rolers and ministers, the great soientifio discoveries and 
• industrial inventions, and the religions and social t^dencies. 

Their information transmitted through the liet^ of their 
mission would enable the Foreign Office better {^realise the 
condition of affairs in th() country reported on than, evbh, 
the admirable letters from the correspondents of the great 
newspapers. The news which these ambassadors of th^Fress 
’convey may be coloured or perverted half unoonscio«ly, in 
order to suit the opinions of the newspaj^r proprietors or 
editors. One correspondent will always make out Protection 
to be a failure and tell you that Germans are half-starved 
(which is untrue) ; another shows it invariably <^be a success, ' 
and expatiates on the succulence of dog and the soup -making 
qualities of horse. A great representative of the P»ess will 
see a deep-seated enmity to Britain, wh^e his lesser col- 
league, representing a pacificist journal, will deduce nothing 
more seripus than ill-timed pleasantries put forth as election 
manoeuvres, and assure us Barataria would never, under any 
circumstances, provoke the hostility of the British Empire. It is 
necessary that the British Cabinet should know that Monsieur 
X. or Count Y. is really a consummate scoundrel or a pompous 
ass, even though, through the adroit befooling of a Press repre- 
sentative, he is being held up at that moment as the saviour of 
Europe. In short, the supreme Council of the Empire wants * 
to know everything without fear, favour, sensationalism or 
publicity, about other countries, for the safety, commerce, 
and position (actual if not avowed) of the British people in«a 
ipreat confederation of civilised nations. And this complete and 
impartial information it can only got through its olm staff of 
representatives abroad, its diplomatic and consular officials. 

If the Foreign services and the staff at the Foreign Office 
are to be of first-rate quality, careful selection and wise examii\^-^ 
tion are not the only measures needed. The officials must be 
properly paid if the Department is to attract and retain able, 
clever, and upright men. Without hesitation, I shoqld say that 
with the exception of the ambassadorships, and perhaps three 
amongst the envoys and ministers-plenipotentiary, and the 
Agent at Cairo, the whole of the service at home and aboad, 
especially the Consular corps, is underpaid. It is true that 
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wei^S|fend an annual total of about £689,000 on our 
Depai^ent of Foreign Affairs. But what is that compared 
to the£i^,(]ibb,000 we spend on the Navy and the £26,000,000 
Ve spen<r|ph the Foreign Service army ? Although diplomacy 
iiHthout an army and navy b&ind it is of little use, 
yetjt may safely be said that with all its small faults 
and imperfections our Foreign Department with its very 
numOrous representatives of all grades scattered throughout 
the world has saved us from many a war and has added 
hundreds of millions sterling to the value of our annual com- 
merce. Given the extent of the Empire, the population of the 
Empire, and*the splendid trade figures which I have cited in 
other chapters, it is not too much to say that without any 
seriou^pset of the balance of our Lnperial expenditure, we 
could afford to lay out not £689,000 annually on the Foreign 
Office, the Diplomatic and Consular corps, but £1,500,000, 
of which it might be expected that £600,000 would-be contri- 
buted frdkn the Governments of India, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland, the West Indies and 
Guiana, the Straits Settlements, and Eg 3 rpt. But, pending the 
regulation of contributions from portions of the Empire outside 
the British Isles, even the British Isles with their bounding 
trade aiW their world-wide^nterests could at any rate afford to 
increase the present Foreign Office vote to a million sterling 
per annum. 

The salaries of all the minor grades at the Foreign Office 
tip to, but not including, the Under-Secretaries, should be 
raised, an^ the invidious qualification of the £400 per annum of 
private income be abolished. A very high standard of life 
is rightly ^required of all members of the upper division of 
the Foreign Office staff. They are expected to move in what is 
« called Society, as unless they do so they cannot come sufficiently 
into contact with foreign envoys and their staffs. They are 
also expected to show hospitality as well as to receive it, and 
they do^-and can do-— a great deal of good by entertaining 
modestly their foreign colleagues. 

There is scarcely a post in the Consular service which is 
adequately paid. The reader who glances down the figures 
of tbe salaries and allowances, published amxually in the Foreign 

I 2 
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Office List, may question this sweeping statement ne jnay 

single out some post in Brazil or the United States ^nd say 
‘ Look at that ! £600 a year salary and £600 a year alliances 1 ’ 
He does not pause to reflect on the following oirc^staneeif 
that in such countries, and not a few others abroad where Fro* 
teotion prevails, the house-rent of even quite a modest dwgllmg 
would be equivalent to £250 per annum*, the salary df a cook 
£120 per a^mum, of a housemaid and general factotum £1% per 
aimum, 6 coachman or chauffeur £150, a. clerk £800 ; while 
prices of food are sometimes egregiously high. Then *all 
consular and diplomatic officials are required to show gr^t, 
even lavish, hospitality. It is no lise issuing aiCnlars, from 
time to time, to say this is not e:q)ebted of them : it is. In the 
first place, they cannot well be entertained by munic^al and 
Goveixqnent officials^ and notabilities of the town in whi6h they 
live, \nthout offering some form of counter entertainment. And 
if they do not constantly mix socially with these people they are 
out of touch with the country in which they dwA. ^en 
their house or their office is the rendezvous of all British subjects, 
most of whom would go away with very injured feelings 
(especially if they had brought a letter of introduction) if the 
Consul hi^.wife, the Ambassador or his lady, did not offer 
them some form of hospitality. And it is right on tffe whole 
hat they should expect this ; but equally necessary that the 
country should provide for it. Seeing the status of the British 
Empire and its enormous wealth, Vie can well affqrd to provide 
a few more thousand pounds per annum to enable our 
representatives abroad to display fittingly the qualities of 
their nation in houses and offices of suitable dimensions and 
tasteful furniture. , 

To a great extent the present scale of salaries was fixed in 
the middle' of the nineteenth century, when living, especially,* 
abroad, was fai;cheaper than it is attbe present day. Meantime, 
not only has the ^st of living gone up, but the s^e of salaries 
in othpr departments of activity, not coimeoted with the 
Oovenunejut, ha^ risen most markedly. Especially is this 
the case with the great commercial houses and shipping com- 
panies and the principal correspondents of the Press in foreign 
parts. These gefttlemen receive from their employers salaries 
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^ compar^ wijih (hose of oonsols and minor diplomatists, 
are oftfo ntagniioent. Of course, the employers in question 
must ha^ good onen to represent them, and must offer good 
salaries to^ecure good men. Manv a consul feels bitterly his 
utter inabuity to compete, even in the most modest manner, 
^th^the hospitality of his fellow-countrymen in places of 
importance. He must not live the life of a recluse, yet it is 
odioift to him and to his wife to be constantly under obligations 
to other British spbjeots whose operations or desires he may not 
always be able to endorse officially or to fulfil. 

In some big* consular , posts in the Mediterranean, North 
Af nca, and ^ Levant, the difference between the offidal salary 
and allowances and tber minimum expenditure with which the 
positioa can be adequately sustained (especially bearing in 
mind the style, in which some British representatives are 
housed in buildings acquired in a more splendid past) afnounts 
to between £800 and £400 a year, which has to be supplied 
out of private means. 

Not a few consuls, minor diplomatists, or their wives, 
have to do much work, literary or artistic, in ordeir to fill up 
such deficits. Young, unmarried men in such careers^ in past 
times, have been tempted to gamble in ono formjor aUpther to 
find moAey for the heavy ekpenises of social life. No one would 

* advocate seriously that our foreign representative? should be 
encouraged to lead ai life of luxury and inordinate display, 
especially in the minor grades ; but an inquiry of a practical 
kind should Ibe set on foot to ascertain the cost of living 
suitably at all the foreign posts, and the salaries which should 
be apportioned to the life. 

Another very cruel feature attached to the Foreign Service 
of the Crown, is the absence of any ,regular provision for the 
.support of widows of consular or diplomatic officials or of 
servants of the Foreign Office. Mrs. A. or Lady B. may have 
been the lifp and soul of a great foreign tgmrli and the most 
worthy colleague of her husband in representing and 'supporting 
British interests. Neither she nor her husband have been able 
to save a peimy out of their official incomes, perhaps have even 
got slightly into debt. The husband at the end of a very long 
seryice retires on a pension, and he and his mfe are, as it. were. 
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snuffed out in oonsequenoe. From having associal^ ^th 
Royalty and with some of the leading personages of Europe or 
America, and with many British notabilities<on*thyir 
they eeek a refuge in some modest villa at BopnemouA, 
Torquay, Dorhing, or the London suburbs^ Perhaps th'e^ 
have children whose education requires finishing ; a^ any 
rate, they are hard put to it to keep up a decent appear- 
ance, especially as the husband may bear a justly detiSrated 
name. » . 

But such a life is bliss compared with what happens when 
the husband dies. Then Mrs. A. or Lady B. is left literally mth 
nothing, unless, of course, there is a private income or— 
miirahUe dictu/— they have been able to save and put by some- 
thing out of the official salary. For, on her husband's death, 
she has no claim on the State whatever, though she may be 
advanced in years as well as in honours. In such circumstances 
an appeal is sometimes made — ^it has to be a most strenuous 
appeal to produce any effect at all — ^to the Prime Minister, to do 
something for the unfortunate lady out of the Civil Pensions 
List— I forget the exact name of the List, but it is the one, 
which to everyone’s astonishment, provides meagre pittances 
for the widows or daughters of unknown water-colour painters 
or writers of unwanted county histories or works Stacking 
Socialism. Then one day a half -pitiful, half -amused newspaper- 
reading public takes up its mormng paper and sees displayed 
in it the rags and t^e abandonment of Mrs. Sophonisba B.— 

(‘ I never knew her name was Sophonisba ! He used to caB 
her Sophie, when we stayed with them for that deligjjitful three 
weeks, you remember— what was it, ten years ago ? ’) — or 
Florence, Lady A. : to whom is awarded perhaps £75 a year, 

‘ in consideration of her destitute and verminous condition,’ or of 
some similar ridcx to the miserable pittance, equally grating, 
to the sensibilities. 

There should be an adequate Pension List for all salaried 
posts'in the Foreign Service of the Crown, adequat^as well for 
the vice-consuls, consuls, and minor diplomatists of a long and 
ap^oved service, as it is for ambassadors, under-secretaries and 
cabinet ministers j and subject to proper conditions of tenure 
of- post and importance of office. r And a proportion of .the .. 
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diioald be attributable to the widow during her lifetime ; 
feitpi^babljr shePhas done half the work of the post. And, as 


a last i^ggestibn, I would propose that the bestowal of the 
.'4istinctio]|s of knightly orders and other State decorations 
should, as in France, be accompanied by some small stipend 


of honour, to meet at any rate the extra cost of living which 


those decorations almost invariably carry with them. 
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